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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WO years ago in this place we drew attention to the dreadful 

medals which the Government were producing, and we sub- 

joined certain remarks on the subject of the design and manu- 

facture of our coins. Something was done about the worst medal 
scandals ; the matter of the coinage has now been raised in the House of 
Commons. On December 12th, Mr. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
asked for a Supplementary Estimate of £750,000 “‘ for the salaries and 
expenses of the Mint, including the expenses of coinage, and for the 
expenses of the preparation of medals, dies for postage and other stamps, 
and His Majesty’s seals ”»—the last item of which gives a pleasantly 
zoological touch to the catalogue. A motion to reduce was made ; various 
arguments, with which we are not concerned, about banks, bullion and 
credit, were advanced ; and then there was a flanking attack by Sir Charles 
Oman. 


a a @ 


IR CHARLES stated point blank that the coinage of 1920-21-22 was 
“an absolutely shameless production” : 


It is inartistic to a degree. It is far the most ugly coinage, hardly, perhaps, 
excluding the Victorian coinage of 1887, that has ever been issued by the English 
mint. It should be withdrawn at once, because part of it has been spoiled, as 
has the King’s head, having been copied by that curious instrument the reducer, 
instead of being cut properly by a die-sinker as in the old days. . . . It is a most 
inartistic and abominable thing to use the reducer where the old die-cutter was 
supreme. . . . The second thing is that I hope to see them withdrawn from the 
point of view of mere shameful fragility. Of the specimens that I had the honour 
to leave the right hon. gentleman last week, all had begun to flake off in various 
points, some in larger and some in smaller parts, some off the rims, and some 
large parts of the King’s head coming off. You cannot handle the worst parts of 
this coinage but it comes to pieces in your hands, like the housemaid and the 
milk-jug. 
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We trust that no great number of housemaids have come to pieces in 
Sir Charles’s hands; perhaps we ought to explain that we take our 
quotation from the daily Hansard which affords members no opportunity 
of correcting faulty locutions. However, if his constructions were not per- 
fect his arguments were, and very little effort was made to meet them. 
*“‘ This horrible stuff ”’ was his final phrase. 


a 7 ag 
H: was followed by Colonel Wedgwood, who said, “It is not a 


question of the artistic merits of the coinage that really interests or 
is of importance.” He, heir of the most famous family of English artists 
in their kind, was more concerned with the feeling of the African natives 
when presented with debased British coins. Then came Mr. Baldwin. 
This is what he said : 

I have not found that any of the new coins I have been fortunate enough to 
possess myself have ever broken to pieces or crumbled in my pocket. Probably 
that is because I have not been able to keep them long enough. I do admit, how- 
ever, as everyone must admit, and as the Mint has been the first to admit, that 
many of the coins struck in 1920—that is the crucial date in regard to all these 
bad coins—before the Mint had mastered this rather difficult alloy, were faulty, 
bad in colour, and not well struck. I think, however, that the 1922 issues are a 
very good colour. 


Mr. Baldwin concluded by remarking ‘‘ I agree with my hon. friend in 
this, that I should like to see, as much as ever he would, a really beautiful 
issue of English coins. It is many years since we have had one.” 
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ITH regard to fragility we can quite believe that there has been 

some improvement. We ourselves, two years ago, had in our 
possession a series of very mouldy and decayed new coins, which had 
flaked for all the world as if they had been made of mica. As for the 
colour it was so villainous, that one could not give half-a-crown to a 
cabman without hearing him comment upon it. The colour has obviously 
improved. We ourselves made inquiries about the flaking and cracking 
and were satisfied that it was a transient thing due to an imperfectly 
mastered alloy. We had supposed, like Mr. Baldwin, that the 1921 coins 
were better in this regard ; but Sir Charles Oman says that they showed 
the defects of the 1920 issue. When it comes to striking and the use of 
the indefensible reducer, we find that Mr. Baldwin says nothing. As for 
the designs, he actually joins in the attack. Being a man of trained taste 
he could scarcely do otherwise. 
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Wi do not blame the Chancellor of the Exchequer for hurrying past 
this question ; the credit and the bullion and the banks are his 
affairs ; he can find ample occupation in extracting our coins, of whatever 
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shape and colour, from our pockets ; it would be too much to expect 
him to assume the functions of a Minister of Fine Arts. But once more 
_ we have an illustration of everybody’s business being nobody’s business. 
‘The medals, stamps, and ‘‘ His Majesty’s Seals ” are all in the same state 
as the coins. There is no system of expert supervision of them ; their 
fates are all decided in darkness ; it is sheer chance whether or not the 
Government produces anything well designed and made, whether a 
barracks or a penny stamp. Since the war there has been an improvement 
in some regards. ‘he Committee on Government Printing was a step 
forward ; a good deal of intelligent supervision was exercised over housing 
schemes ; and for a time the War Office had an expert medallic adviser. 
We do feel, however, that all these sporadic efforts are liable to lead 
nowhere if no central and permanent body exist whose business it is, 
if only in a consultative capacity, to watch and influence public design, 
and no Minister who may be held to have an especial interest in it. If we 
cannot have a Ministry of Fine Arts, would it not be feasible to have 
voluntary Advisory Committees attached to the Board of Works ? Must 
we go on pretending that the Treasury can design coins and the War 
Office construct buildings ? There is one precedent which may be useful. 
A committee of unusual strength selected the design for the War Memorial 
Plaque and watched its manufacture with a critical eye: the business 
involved several departments. It is no more than a precedent ; a single 
job like that was not enough to keep a large body of busy people meeting 
regularly. ‘The worst of it is that there is nobody whose business it is even 
to think about proposals for bettering things. Would it not be possible 
for Mr. Bonar Law to appoint a committee, partly of interested members 
of both Houses and partly of non-members, to consider the general 
problem of the “ quality ” of Government productions and to explore 
the practicability of any schemes which may be suggested for exercising 
a reasonable supervision over it ? Coeur-de-Lion’s Seal we don’t suppose 
cost more than King George’s ; it would be quite feasible to equal it. And 
Queen Victoria’s early stamps were as good as her later coins were bad. 
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Wi are, we may add, delighted to observe that it was one of the 
University members who raised this question. Sir Charles Oman 
set a much-needed example to his brethren. The retention of the Univer- 
sity members can only be defended on the grounds that they are in a 
position to make a special cultural contribution to the proceedings of 
Parliament. When education is under discussion, which does not often 
happen, speeches of especial value should be expected of them ; for the 
rest it should be their business, on the floor of the House and behind 
the scenes, to put an exceptional erudition and taste at the service of the 
State when it is conducting operations which may be benefited by the 
application of erudition and taste. There is no point in the Universities 
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merely adding a few more to the six hundred other gentlemen who are 
anyhow willing, and in many instances qualified, to talk about Ulster 
and fabric gloves. There is still less point in their sending (as they some- 
times have sent) members, however otherwise distinguished, who never 
open their mouths at all. The retention of University representation is 
very liable to attack, and a purely theoretical defence is very little defence 
if it be found that the theory does not work out in practice—especially 
since the University members are now, and have long been, almost all 
members of a single party. They are in a position of singular freedom, 
and they may advance non-utilitarian—or not immediately utilitarian— 
arguments without the slightest trouble with their constituents ; not that 
any man would suffer, we imagine, for looking after public amenities in a 
reasonable way. Yet most of them are never heard saying a word which 
could not have come from the ordinary political hack, and certainly 
betray no special preoccupation with the humanities. We hope Sir 
Charles Oman will go on. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


LICE MEYNELL died on November 2oth, aged 72. She was the daughter 

of the late T. J. Thompson, and sister of Lady Butler, the painter, who 

illustrated the early volume Preludes. Miss Thompson married, in 1877, 

Mr. Wilfrid Meynell ; they had seven children, including one Everard 

Meynell, author of the life of Francis Thompson, and Miss Viola Meynell, the 
novelist. She was never a prolific writer, either of verse or of prose ; the last year 


_ of her life was one of the most fruitful, and several of her latest poems have recently 


appeared in these pages. An attempt is made elsewhere to examine the work of the 
first woman writer of her generation. 
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MEETING of friends and admirers of the late W. H. Hudson was held at 

Messrs. Dent’s on November 28th. Mr. Cunninghame Graham was in the 
chair and amongst the many present were Lord Grey of Fallodon, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. Edward Garnett, Mr. Joseph 
Conrad and Miss Violet Hunt, most of whom spoke. It was decided that a fitting 
memorial in stone—a bathing basin for birds—should be placed on the threshold of 
one of the sanctuaries in the London parks. It was also decided to offer Professor W. 
Rothenstein’s portrait in oil to the National Portrait Gallery. Any monies left over 
will go to supplement the legacy Hudson left to assist in the preservation of wild bird 
life. Donations will be received by Hugh R. Dent, Esq., Aldine House, Bedford Street, 
W.C. 2. 
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R. PERCY DEARMER commences a new course of lectures on Art in the 

Great Hall of King’s College, Strand, this term on January 23rd. There will be 
ten lectures on the Tuesdays in term at 5.30 p.m., and the fee is a shilling for a 
lecture, and seven shillings and sixpence for the course. The lectures will be on 
architecture and sculpture as well as painting, and will include Diirer, Leonardo, 
Correggio, Michelangelo and Giorgione. 
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HE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY has been invited by 

the Royal Academy of Arts to hold an exhibition of work by its members and 
some others, in conjunction with the winter exhibition of mural decoration at 
Burlington House, which will open about the middle of January. It may be of interest 
to remember that the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society was founded in the year 
1888 to encourage the work of individual artist-craftsmen. It grew out of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, the first body to throw its membership open to those practising 
artistic crafts on equal terms with the major arts of architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture ; and the Society is housed by the Guild at its hall, No. 6 Queen Square, W.C. 
By the invitation of the Belgian Government the Society held an exhibition at 
Ghent in the year 1913. The French Government invited it to hold one in Paris, 
and an interesting exhibition was arranged in the galleries of the Louvre, at the 
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opening of which the King was present in the spring of 1914. Both of these exhibi- 
tions were arranged in co-operation with the Board of Trade. The last exhibition 
was held at the Royal Academy during the war in the autumn of 1916. 

The Society consists of artist-craftsmen and lay members, i.e., people who are 
interested in the work of the Society. The first president was William Morris. 
Walter Crane succeeded him, and remained president during his lifetime. The 
names of many distinguished men will be found in the list of members among which 
are Sir E. Burne-Jones and Ford Madox-Brown, painters ; William de Morgan, 
potter and novelist ; J. Hungerford Pollen, one of the advisers to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and Ernest Gimson, whose reputation as a maker of furniture has 
spread over Europe and America. A set of lectures will be given at the Royal Academy 
during the exhibition on various aspects of the decorative arts. 
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WING to the forthcoming Wren celebrations, Sir Lawrence Weaver’s book, Sir 
() christopher Wren, Scientist, Scholar and Architect, published by Country Life, 
Ltd., will have a special interest. The author has ignored the chronological order of the 
events in Wren’s life, and attempts to give his impressions of the many sides of a great 
Englishman. ‘‘ When the definitive Life and Works comes to be written,” he says, 
“it will be someone’s life-work, if it is to be adequate.” The book will contain an 
appreciation of Wren’s accomplishments outside the field of architecture, and should 
prove a valuable and timely commentary. 
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We announce with regret the recent death, at the age of 42, of Mr. A.G. E. 
Phillips, a great authority on rare books and medieval MSS. He was for several 
years librarian to that distinguished book collector the late Lord Crawford. As a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, he compiled his 
first important catalogue, that of the Pembroke Library, and the remarkable series 
of sale catalogues of the Britwell Library were done by him. His death will be deeply 
felt by the many book collectors with whom he came in contact and to whom 
he invariably supplied the information they sought. 
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bias Nobel Prize for literature went this year to Jacinto Benavente, the Spanish 
dramatist. He was born in 1866 and his first play El Nido Ajeno was produced 
in 1894, but he did not come into prominence until 1898. He began by writing 
satiric comedies, but in 1902 there were two dramas : Sacrificios and Alma Triunfante. 
The dominant idea in these is renunciation. In 1909 he returned to satire, and we 
have Los Intereses Creados, his most important work. It is based on the ancient 
Commedia dell’ Arte, but is a profound satire on modern life. In 1916 he was elected 
a member of the Spanish Academy. 
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E regret that in announcing the Fine Art Trade Dinner, which will be held 
at the Holborn Restaurant on January 12th, a misprint appeared in the 
designation of the Chairman, Mr. Edgar C. Ackermann. 
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XIX—R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


by Powys Evans 
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P.OsE-ERSY. 


Meditations in Time of Crvil War 


l— Ancestral Houses 


I 


URELY among a rich man’s flowering lawns, 
Amid the rustle of his planted hills, 
Life overflows without ambitious pains ; 
And rains down life until the basin spills, 
And mounts more dizzy high the more it rains, 
As though to choose whatever shape it wills 
And never stoop to a mechanical, 
Or servile shape, at others’ beck and call. 


II 


Mere dreams, mere dreams! Yet Homer had not sung 
But that he found more substance there than dreams, 
That out of life’s own self delight had sprung 

The abounding glittering jet though now it seems 

As if some marvellous empty sea-shell, flung 

Out of the obscure dark of the rich streams, 

And not a fountain where the symbol which 

Shadows the inherited glory of the rich. 


Ill 


Some violent bitter man, some powerful man 
Called architect and artist in that they, 

Bitter and violent men, might rear in stone 

The sweetness that all longed for night and day, 
The gentleness none there had ever known ; 
But when the master’s buried mice can play 
And maybe the great-grandson of that house 
For all its bronze and marble’s but a mouse. 
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IV 


Oh what if gardens where the peacock strays 

With delicate feet upon old terraces, 

Or else all Juno from an urn displays 

Before the indifferent garden deities ; 

Oh what if levelled lawns and gravelled ways 

Where slippered Contemplation finds his ease 
And Childhood a delight for every sense, 


But take our greatness with our violence ! 


V 


What if the glory of escutcheoned doors, 
And buildings that a haughtier age designed, 
The pacing to and fro on polished floors 
Amid great chambers and long galleries, lined 
With famous portraits of our ancestors ; 
What if those things the greatest of mankind, 
Consider most to magnify, or to bless, 

But take our greatness with our bitterness ! 


LI—My House 
I 


N ancient bridge, and a more ancient tower, 

A: farmhouse that is sheltered by its wall, 
An acre of stony ground, 

Where the symbolic rose can break in flower, 

Old ragged elms, old thorns innumerable, 

The sound of the rain or sound 

Of every wind that blows, 

The stilted water-hen 

That plunged in stream again 

Scared by the splashing of a dozen cows. 


II 


A winding stair, a chamber arched with stone, 
A grey stone fireplace with an open hearth, 

A candle and written page. 

II Penseroso’s Platonist toiled on 

In some like chamber, shadowing forth 

How the demonic rage 

Imagined everything. 

Benighted travellers 

From markets and from fairs 

Have seen his midnight candle glimmering. 
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III 


The river rises, and it sinks again ; 

One hears the rumble of it far below 

Under its rocky hole. 

What Median, Persian, Babylonian, 

In reverie, or in vision, saw 

Symbols of the soul, 

Mind from mind has caught : 

The subterranean streams, 

Tower where a candle gleams, 

A suffering passion and a labouring thought ? 


IV 


Two men have founded here. A man-at-arms 
Gathered a score of horse and spent his days 

In this tumultuous spot, 

Where through long wars and sudden night alarums 
His dwindling score and he seemed cast-a-ways 
Forgetting and forgot ; 

And I, that after me 

My bodily heirs may find, 

To exalt a lonely mind, 

Befitting emblems of adversity. 


ITI-My Table 


WO heavy tressles, and a board 
Where Sato’s gift, a changeless sword, 
By pen and paper lies, 

That it may moralise 

My days out of their aimlessness. 

A bit of an embroidered dress 

Covers its wooden sheath. 

Chaucer had not drawn breath 

When it was forged. In Sato’s house 

Curved like new moon, moon luminous 

It lay five hundred years ; 

Yet if no change appears 

No moon: only an aching heart 

Conceives a changeless work of art. 

Our learned men have urged 

‘That when and where ’twas forged 

A marvellous accomplishment, 

In painting or in pottery, went 

From father unto son 


POETRY 


And through the centuries ran 

And seemed unchanging like the sword. 
Soul’s beauty being most adored, 

Men and their business took 

The soul’s unchanging look ; 

For the most rich inheritor, 

Knowing that none who pass Heaven’s door 
Have loved inferior art, 

Had such an aching heart 

That he, although a country’s talk 

For silken clothes and stately walk, 
Had waking wits ; it seemed 

Juno’s peacock screamed. 


IV—My Descendants 
I 


AVING inherited a vigorous mind 

H From my old fathers I must nourish dreams 
And leave a woman and a man behind 

As vigorous of mind, and yet it seems 

Life scarce can cast a fragrance on the wind, 

Scarce spread a glory to the morning beams, 

When the torn petals strew the garden plot ; 

And there’s but common greenness after that. 


II 


And what if my descendants lose the flower 
Through natural declension of the soul 

Through too much business with the passing hour, 
Through too much play, or marriage with a fool ; 
And find a comfort in it ? May this tower 

Become a roofless ruin that the owl 

May build in the cracked masonry and cry 

Her desolation to the desolate sky. 


If] 


The Primum Mobile that fashioned us 

Has made the very owls in circles move, 

And I, that count myself most prosperous 

Seeing that love and friendship are enough, 

For an old neighbour’s friendship chose the house 
And decked and altered it for a girl’s love, 

And know whatever flourish and decline 
These stones remain their monument and mine. 
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V—The Road at My Door 
I 


N affable Irregular, 
A heavily built Falstaffian man, 
Comes cracking jokes of Civil war 


As though to die by gunshot were 
The finest play under the sun. 


II 


A brown Lieutenant and his men, 
Half dressed in National uniform, 
Stand at my door, and I complain 
Of the foul weather, hail and rain, 
A pear tree broken by the storm. 


Ill 


I count those feathered balls of soot, 
The moor-hen guides upon the stream, 
To silence the envy in my thought ; 
And turn towards my chamber, caught 
In the cold snows of a dream. 


VI—The Stares Nest by My Window 
I 


HE bees build in the crevices 

Of loosening masonry, and there 

The mother birds bring grubs and flies. 
My wall is loosening, honey bees 


Come build in the empty house of the stare. 


I] 


We are closed in, and the key is turned 

On our uncertainty ; somewhere 

A man is killed, or a house burned, 

Yet no clear fact to be discerned : 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 
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Ill 


A barricade of stone or of wood ; 

Some fourteen days of Civil war ; 

Last night they trundled down the road 
That dead young soldier in his blood : 
Come build in the empty house of the stare. 


IV 


We have fed the heart on fantasies, 

The heart grows brutal from the fare, 

More substance in our enmities 

Than in our love ; oh, honey-bees 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 


VII—-I See Phantoms of Hatred and of the Hear?’s 


Fullness and of The Coming Emptiness 


I 


CLIMB to the tower top and lean upon broken stone, 
JE mist that is like blown snow is sweeping over all, 
Valley, river, and elms, under the light of a moon 

That seems unlike itself, that seems unchangeable, 

A glittering sword out of the east. A puff of wind 

And those white glimmering fragments of the mist sweep by. 
Frenzies, bewilder, reveries perturb the mind ; 

Monstrous familiar images swim to the mind’s eye. 


II 


‘““ Vengence upon the murderers,” the cry goes up 

“‘ Vengence for Jacques Molay.”’ In cloud pale rags, or in lace, 
The rage driven, rage tormented, and rage hungry troop, 
‘Trooper belabouring trooper, biting at arm or at face, _ 
Plunges towards nothing, arms and fingers spreading wide 

For the embrace of nothing ; and 1, my wits astray 

Because of all that senseless tumult, all but cried 

For vengeance on the murderers of Jacques Molay. 
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Ill 


Their legs long delicate and slender, aquamarine their eyes, 
Magical unicorns bear ladies on their backs, 

The ladies close their musing eyes. No prophesies, 
Remembered out of Babylonian almanacs, 

Have closed the ladies’ eyes, their minds are but a pool 
Where even longing drowns under its own excess ; 
Nothing but stillness can remain when hearts are full 

Of their own sweetness, bodies of their loveliness. 


IV 


The cloud pale unicorns, the eyes of aquamarine, 

The quivering half-closed eyelids, the rags of cloud or of lace, 
Of eyes that rage has brightened, arms it has made lean, 

Give place to an indifferent multitude, give place 

To brazen hawks. Nor self-delighting reverie 

Nor hate of what’s to come, nor pity for what’s gone, 
Nothing but grip of claw and the eye’s complacency, 

The innumerable clanging wings that have put out the moon. 


V 


I turn away and shut the door, and on the stair 

Wonder how many times I could have proved my worth 
In something that all others understand or share ; 

But oh, ambitious heart had such a proof drawn forth 
A company of friends, a conscience set at ease, 

It had but made us pine the more. The abstract joy, 
The half read wisdom of demonic images, 

Suffice the ageing man as once the growing boy. 


W. B. YEATS 


Past and Future 


T was a cradle song you sang, 
The listeners, for a little space, 
When it was over could not speak, 
Such tenderness was in your face. 


“It is dead Margaret’s voice,” they said. 
It was the lilt she loved the best ; 

Dim through my rising tears I saw 

My little child upon your breast. 


DAVID THOMSON 
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Nests 


ie HE blackbird’s nest in the briar, 
The sea-gulls’ nests on the ground— 


They’re nests, and they’re more than nests,” said he, 
“They are tokens I have found. 


““ Here, where the rain-dashed briar is, 
A mark in the empty glade, 
The blackbird’s nest is seen,” he said, 
“ Clay-rimmed, uncunningly made ; 


“* By the inland lake, its shore, 
Where the surgeless water shoves, 
The sea-gulls have their nests,”’ he said, 
‘* As low as the cattle’s hooves.” 


I heard a poet say it, 
The sojourner of a night ; 

His head was up to the rafter, 
Where he stood in a candle’s light. 


“Your houses are like the sea-gulls’ 
Nests—they are scattered and low ; 
Like the blackbirds’ nests in the briar,” he said, 
** Uncunningly made—even so. 


“* But close to the ground are reared 
The wings that take widest way, 
And the birds that sing best in the wood,” he said, 
“* Were bred with their breasts to the clay. 


** You’ve wildness—I’ve turned it to song ; 
You’ve strength—I’ve turned it to wings ; 
The welkin’s for your conquest then, 
The wood to your music rings ; 


“Till you own like other peoples ; 
Till the breath of your need be stopped ; 
Till your salt shall lose its savour, 
And your virgin soil be cropped.” 


I heard a poet say it, 
The sojourner of a night ; 

His head was up to the rafter, 
Where he stood in a candle’s light. 


PADRAIC COLUM 
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The Enchanter 


r XO the cold height of the sky 
Where only the swallows fly, 
To the wanning middle of heaven 
Is the Enchanter fled ? 


The flush has faded, 
The light of his eyes is shaded, 
The voice, sweet-fluted, 
Is suddenly muted, 
For that but an echo is 
Fall’n featherlike from heaven, 
A wailing waning 
Faithless feigning 
Of a muted music. 
Whither is he fled, 
The Enchanter wild ? 
To the earth’s dark mid 
Where gold lies hid, 
And opals hueless, 
Emeralds yet dewless, 
And dull roseless marls ; 
To forests rootless, 
Rainless, fruitless— 
Whither is he fled, 
The wild Enchanter ? 
To the sea’s green deep 
Where slow tides stay 
The blanching bones’ decay ; 
Where all motion is soundless, 
Sightless and boundless ? 
Is he fled 
To the cold height of the sky, 
To the earth’s dark mid, 
To the sea’s green deep ? 


He is fled. 

No voice comes nigh, 

No shape revisiting sleep. 

For this cloud is not his 

But mine, nor this 

One sea-soft sigh 

Is his. 

The Enchanter is fled, 

Without touch, without word or sigh, 


Or flash in the sky. JOHN FREEMAN 


POETRY 


Sights 


AULS looming huge above the Street of Fleet, 
Pauls towering high above Cheapside, and Pauls 
Seen everywhere from river, when March calls 
Gusts from the quarters four to bellow and bleat, 
And still most mighty clouds travel Heaven’s Halls ; 
Or bookstalls where the hands are soiled so soon 
With turning purchases doubtful often over 
Of which, O Muse, is the faithfullest lover 
And justest of the town of Thames and Sea ? 


Nay, for these are of day, and crowds know such, 
Busied with daily care, bemused over much 
With grey ways and mean of common living. 
Love is not earned so easy, and the giving 

Of common recognisance is not taken 

As level with his having who has seen shaken 
Green leaves delicate against the faint stars 
Who Cleopatra her stone has marvelled at 

So stable over dark waters of bright scars, 

Or gone down doubtfully slippery steps, 
Whereat the ebb tide laps 

Has seen a water city past mooring piles 

And barges in dark files 

A Venice seen sudden as any film 

Instantly wonderfully, a water city, 

A cloak-and-gittern river of Romance realm. 
Thames flowing exquisite and witty 

To sea and darkness from the lamps and calm. 
These things to have seen are love’s acceptance 
And thousand things and one of merest chance. 
London’s bright jewels of indemnity 

For miles of gray Hells, hours of hopeless ache. 
She has her precious things 

And keeps shrines secret yet for Beauty’s sake. 


IVOR GURNEY 
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XX—R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
by Powys Evans 
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By FRANK PENN SMITH 
I. Misunderstood 


HE Owl had great imagination but no memory. He was there- 
fore original, for he had to think fresh every time, and could 
not use the thoughts of other birds. So there was a misunder- 
standing. ; 

The small birds thought him very funny, for they were all beak and 
no brains. They had no more idea what went on behind his great eye- 
balls than they had of what happened after they had gone to roost. 

In the gloaming the owl would thrust his head out of the hollow tree 
and wag his ears at the world. He watched the stars start out and rolled 
his eyes at them. Then, when he considered things in general he was 
profoundly moved, and would have delivered himself on the subject : 
but when he thought, he could not speak : and when he spoke he could 
not think. So when his feelings quite overcame him, he hooted, but other- 
wise remained silent. 

Mark this : he was Owl first and Bird afterwards ; it was this that the 
little birds overlooked. 

; *& *% *%& 


One night after eating his fifth mouse he fell into a profound reverie. 
He saw the playful mice dancing once again before him in the moonlight. 
He felt their warm, tasty little struggles as he made them his own. Sunk 
in delicious dreams he sat on the fence, far from home, as the day dawned, 
and awoke to find a hot humming and buzzing about his bewildered ears. 

A fierce glare blinded him : it was day. Vain hope was there of getting 
home unless he could strike some darkness which was not forthcoming. 


* * * 


‘“‘ Here’s fun!” cried the Magpie, “‘ the Owl has forgotten its nest 
and got lost in the daylight!” 

Sure enough, there was the Owl on the fence behaving in the oddest 
way. He would bend low down, goggling at nothing. Then he would sit 
very erect, threatening to tip over backwards. Birds came from all 
quarters to make fun of him. The Starling cuffed him with her wings. 
“Why, it’s stuffed!” she cried. “‘ Never mind, old dear!” said the 
Magpie, ‘“‘ You shall have mouse, hot squeaking mouse at dusk . . .” 
And so it went on all day. They pushed and pulled and pecked it. Only 
gurgles came out of it. His feathers crept and bristled. He looked over 
his shoulder into space. 
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In the evening the Starling got tired. “ Let’s have a parting shot ! ” 
she cried, for the birds were inclining to roost. She hustled him im- 
pudently, and he bowed this way and that in a puffy balance. 

As he glared he felt the shimmer of the moon flickering through the 
branches, and muttered hoarsely to himself. 

Darkness was beginning to fall. 

The Owl stood erect on the fence and shook himself. He shuddered, 
and casting his baleful eyes around he fixed one of the gaping Starlings. 
The Starling, now one-eyed and one-legged, stood motionless. “‘ Come 
up old fuddle-feather !”’ cried the Magpie. The Owl clung firm. The 
Magpie came round and looked up at him. “ Why, he’s awake!” it 
cried, ‘‘ Take care! ”’ 

But the Starling stood transfixed. 

The Bird of night was no longer a guy, but a Fate, alert, awful. 

He murmured to himself. Then without a word of warning, he sprang 
into the air and fell hawklike upon the starling. With one stroke of his 
hooked beak he destroyed it. Its feathers floated about on the darkening 
calm. 

# * * 


“Tuwhoo !”’ cried the Owl in a melancholy voice from his nest in the 
hollow tree again. 

‘““'Tuwhoo ! ” cried his mate, far off in the shadowy forest. It was the 
requiem of the starling. 


Il. The Power that Prevents 


The Unseen Influences married the Professor to the Peaky-faced 
Woman. For they tie the tall to the short, the fussy to the silent, that there 
may not be too much of anything. 

The brain of the Professor was like an extended telescope, able to see 
Worlds to us invisible, while the brain of the Peaky-faced Woman was a 
shallow disc that magnified trifles and could see nothing beyond. 

Now the Professor was about to make a great discovery : he knew this 
by the tingling inside him, and by the way he trembled when he thought 
outwards towards it. But fateful influences were at work, and the power 
that prevents pervaded the house until he felt his genius slowly dis- 
solving into imbecility. The voice of the Peaky-faced Woman rang 
destructively through him : for things had gone wrong and she blamed the 
Professor. 

She cried with bitterness : “‘ You think yourself clever for finding out 
ae = is colourblind, but you save the shells and throw the peas to the 
owls |!” 

At rapid and uncertain intervals her voice arose, bitter as gall, keen 
with metallic keenness, till vibrations of wretchedness ran through the 
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Professor and his brain shrank and softened within him. Now if he had 
been a savage he could have massacred her : but being a humanitarian 
_ he had to submit to the destruction. 

Then the Discovery which was very anxious to be discovered tried 
to come nearer and nearer until it absolutely touched him: but alas! 
his imagination was curved inwardly and shuddered when it was touched. 
So he began to eat and drink wildly, and to read the newspapers, which 
is fatal to genius, until his friends congratulated him on having become 
quite a sensible fellow. 

Then the Discovery faded away and went back to the place it came from, 
knowing that once again, it would not be discovered. 

For Discord, the Power that Prevents, had drawn a ragged circle 
round the Professor and turned him into a cypher. 
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A MESSAGE 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


I 


T was the first year of the Boer War, and the third of their marriage. 

Auckland, as you'll guess, was a Scotsman: his wife South African 

born and of Huguenot descent. Her maiden name was Marais. 

Grace Marais. Soon after their wedding they settled down on the 
West Rand within easy reach of Johannesburg. Auckland was a hard 
worker. His practice grew with the development of the reef. Their life 
was full, and very happy. In the first year they had managed to build 
themselves a wooden bungalow with a long stoep facing north and 
looking out over the high veldt to the humped masses of the Magaliesburg : 
a land that was like a sea vastly dappled with floating shadows of cloud. 
And a fine country for young people, free and exhilarating, where green 
things grow like wildfire. In two years their stoep was covered with 
roses and bougainvillea, and their orchard a mass of peach bloom. As 
yet they had no child, and for this reason their companionship was 
peculiarly intimate. At evening, when his work was done, they would 
ride out together into the veldt and watch the tremendous pageant that 
sunset displays in those latitudes and in that clear air. And later she 
would play the piano as he sat smoking on the stoep. A charming idyll ; 
for they were very much in love and full of hopes ; hopes that the war 
was coming to shatter and love that its ardours would confirm. 

Indeed, they were so wrapped up in each other that when the catastrophe 
came they were quite unready for it. Auckland’s life was too full for 
politics ; the grievances of the Outlanders scarcely touched him ; all he 
wanted was to be left alone to his absorbing work and his delightful wife. 
And she was troubled in another way. I have said that the Marais were 
originally French, but in the course of two hundred years her family had 
become, to all intents and purposes, Dutch. As a small child she had 
always spoken Dutch to her parents and their servants ; and though she 
adored her husband she could scarcely think of the British except as a 
foreign nation. On the face of it it seemed to her that the coercion of the 
Boer Republics was a brutal and unnecessary outrage ; and this saddened 
her, for Auckland thought very differently. Each knew well what the other 
was thinking, yet neither would run the risk of an open difference by 
talking about it. It was a hard time for them both. 

And a harder was coming. In the end he saw that the matter could not 
be ignored any longer. English troops were concentrating in Natal ; 
hess commandos were mobilising. The flight from Johannesburg had 

egun. 

“There is going to be war,” he said. ‘‘ I’m certain of it.” 

“ But if there is war, why should it touch us ? ” she protested. 
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“As my wife,” he told her, “ you are a British subject. If war breaks 


out you will be in an enemy country.” 


“Pm a South African,” she said proudly. 

““ But, my child, I am English. If there is to be war, I’m in it. In any 
case I’m in it. They’ll be short of doctors.” 

Rather because she loved him than because she assented to his arguments 
she gave in. Within forty-eight hours of the Boer ultimatum they said 
good-bye : he to offer his services as a volunteer in Natal, she to return to 
her people at the Cape. 

“You'll seem so far away,” she said ; ‘‘ but perhaps it will soon be 
over.” 

a Perhaps: eM: 

““ And it will be exciting for you. You'll see all sorts of strange things.” 

“ T shall see nothing without you,” he said. 

“You can write to me, my darling.” 

“ Don’t count too much on that. Letters will take a long time and may 
be lost. If only there were something quicker ! ” 

“Telepathy ? ” she said. ‘‘ That sort of thing only happens when you 
don’t want it. Supposing . . . no, I daren’t think of it!” 

“‘ What would it matter ? ”’ he asked, kissing her. “‘ We can thank God 
for the happiness we’ve had already.” 

*““ Yes, it has been very wonderful,’ she admitted. 


II 


But when they had parted she knew that all the light had gone out of 
her life. She was so lonely ; and when she returned to her old home at 
the Cape, to an atmosphere saturated with memories of their early love- 
making, she felt as though she were wandering through those familiar 
paths like the spirit of a woman already dead. He had gone. An absolute 
blank silence had received him. No letters came through ; and in the end 
she committed herself to patience in the certainty that Auckland was 
suffering as deeply as herself. Even in the poignant beauty of the Cape 
summer, with the scent of the last orange blossom heavy on the air and 
the great oak-avenues in full leaf, her life was empty. Beauty wounded 
her. She couldn’t bear to look on it alone. 

At last, with the precipitation of panic, she left her old home and fled 
to the house of Auckland’s sister near Stellenbosch to feed her hungry 
spirit on a family resemblance, to search for something of her husband in 
people of his own blood. But Auckland’s sister too had her troubles. 
Her own husband had volunteered. What was more, he had not yet 
reached the front, and letters from him arrived every day. These letters 
isolated Grace Auckland and threw her back into a completer loneliness. 
She saw that she had made a mistake. 

There was only one way in which she could find relief, and that was 
in the distraction of work. But what work ? By that time women of good 
birth were coming out from England in scores to nurse in the hospitals. 
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The Cape hotels were full of them ; the city buzzed with feminine excite- 
ment. And this showed her a way. She joined a sewing party of women, 
who sat all day in a stuffy room, making bandages and drinking tea. 
Against the background of their chatter her mind was still a prey to hideous 
thoughts and bitter longings. She gave it up in despair. What she wanted, 
she told herself, was some new human relationship. She wanted to be 
in touch with people who understood what her husband was doing ; 
and so, with the reassuring qualification that she was a doctor’s wife, 
she took her plunge and volunteered for hospital service wherever they 
might send her. 

All went well. They accepted her, and, the same evening, Auckland’s 
first letter arrived. It had been impossible to write sooner, for they had 
tossed him about like a shuttlecock. Now he had left Natal and was going 
to the Western front. He was fit, and far too busy to think ; and though 
her own case was not so happy she was thankful for the smallest of 
mercies. With that much-read letter in her pocket she travelled north 
in a troop train and was shot out at a siding where a base hospital had been 
erected on the edge of a little town. Already the place was being swamped 
with convoys of sick and wounded, many of whom came from the column 
to which Auckland was attached ; and when she saw these pale, dusty 
men arriving in their tattered uniforms she was consoled to think that if 
her husband, by some lucky chance, should return, it would be almost 
into her arms. 

Her work absorbed her ; but she was a strong woman, and not afraid 
of physical fatigue. She lived in a bell tent through which swept the 
parching winds of the karoo, surrounded by portraits of her husband and 
a few books, that were precious because they had read them together. 
At night, when her work was over, she was almost too tired to think ; 
and yet, by the aid of these material reminders, by contact with things 
that he had touched and by memory of thoughts that they had shared, 
she began to achieve a sort of spiritual communion in absence that she 
_had once thought impossible. At times she seemed almost conscious of 

his physical presence. It was wonderful . . . as real as a dream. 


III 


It was as he had said. Even over that short distance letters were un- 
certain. On that single line of railway everything but the wounded went 
forward . . . forward. The British had suffered a series of reverses, 
and he was busier than ever. The overflow from his business was thrown 
back on the base hospital where she served. By this time she had learned 
the name of the unit to which he was attached, and so she was always 
on the look-out for soldiers who belonged to it : not that they ever told 
her any definite news of him, but because there was always a chance that, 
though they didn’t know it, Auckland had spoken to them, Perhaps he 
had even handled the bandages, red with the dust of Africa, in which 
their wounds were dressed. Fingering these rags it seemed to her as if 
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She were keeping touch. That was how she put it . . . keeping 
touch. And this fact alone implied the growing sensitiveness of her 
, poconsciots mind—this faith in material objects, this worship of the 
relic. : 

She had told him of her new work, and his next letter was clouded by 
a curious jealousy. He excused himself by saying that he was “ old- 
fashioned.” He had always made a point of keeping her out of his medical 
work. He hated the idea of intimacy with men that her new job demanded ; 
he couldn’t bear the thought of her touching them. She smiled, and was, 
perhaps, a little flattered at the reverence with which he regarded her ; 
she was even a little troubled ; but she could not think for one moment 
of abandoning a work that had proved her salvation. Here, on the bare 
veldt, worked to death, badly fed, employed in sordid and even menial 
tasks, she was a hundred times happier than in the luxury of her 
father’s home. Besides, when it came to men she knew she could trust 
herself. Why shouldn’t he trust her ? Of course he trusted her, he wrote 
back ; it wasn’t that. Couldn’t she understand ? Ridiculous man ! 

Meanwhile her services were more than ever in demand. Wounded 
prisoners had to be dealt with, and the elegant volunteers from England 
couldn’t talk Dutch. They were rather glad of it ; it would have been 
humiliating to have come five thousand miles to nurse those horrid Boers. 
Most of the prisoners, indeed, were hurried further down the line to a 
kind of concentration camp ; but some were too ill to be moved, and 
among these Grace Auckland acted as interpreter. 

She didn’t mind whom she nursed. To her the whole job was just an 
anodyne. It saved her mind from thinking and from dread. One day the 
sister in charge of the prisoners’ section sent for her. A Boer prisoner 
had been wounded in the fight at Modder River. It was a miracle that the 
man had travelled so far, for a bullet in the back had bruised his spinal 
cord, and from the waist downwards he was a dead man. Whether 
there were actual damage or merely pressure was a point as yet 
unsettled. The surgeons were far too busy to go into it. Only massage or 
electricity could keep him going, and there was no electricity available 
on the veldt. 

‘“* Matron tells me, Nurse Auckland, that you are Dutch,” said the 
sister bluntly. 

“Well . . . hardly that ; but I speak the language.”’ 

*“‘'Then please undertake this case.” 

The sense of so great a responsibility impressed her, for the cases that 
she had dealt with so far had been simple. The charge filled her with 
pride, and even more she welcomed the chance of finding an absorbing 
interest to distract her thoughts. The seriousness of the case so weighed 
upon her mind that even when she was not at the bedside of the patient, 
whose name was Grobler, the thought of his helplessness was with her, 
filling her with a conviction that would have been uncanny if it had not 
seemed so natural. “ His life is in my hands,” she told herself. “ If I 
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concentrate, if I set my whole mind and spirit on the idea of his recovery, 
I can make my life go into him and he will be saved.” 

It wasn’t easy. The physical aspect of the prisoner repelled her, for he 
was a dry, hard-bitten product of the back veldt with a haggard face, in 
which the cheek-bones stood out like those of a skeleton, lank fair hair, 
and pale blue eyes that burned with a light of mingled hatred and fear. 
‘“‘ But I mustn’t allow myself to be influenced,”’ she told herself. “ Even 
if this man is repulsive to me, he is in my hands, and it is my duty to do 
my best for him.” idea ; 

There was even more against her than this. The prisoner, wearied by 
the discomforts and heat of the journey, was ill-tempered and cruel, 
snapping at all who tended him like a wounded animal, irritated that 
his words had not been understood, alternating between sulkiness and 
savagery, a bitter enemy of all the world. 

‘* | wish you joy of him, nurse,” said the sister. “I’d be better pleased 
if they’d move him out of my ward. The man’s a beast. You can do 
nothing for him. To tell you the truth, we’re sick to death of him already. 
So different from our own men!” 

Grace Auckland took no notice of what they told her. She felt in her 
bones that in this case there was something momentous to herself. 
“ Perhaps it’s because our Cape blood is so awfully mixed,” she thought. 
“‘ Perhaps he may be a cousin of some sort.”’ And she looked at Grobler 
wonderingly as he lay there with his narrow brows contracted and his 
eyes closed. 

For several days he hardly spoke to her. Except in some paroxysm of 
pain, he lay without motion, half-conscious, submissive to her hands. 
Once or twice she found him with his mad eyes open. He stared at her 
as though she were hateful and hostile to him, and she was half-afraid. 
His eyes accused her ; told her that she could do nothing, that her labours 
were only prolonging an agony that had lasted too long already. | 

But after a week they told her, almost incredulously, that Grobler had 
improved. She came to him gladly with the news ; and when he heard 
it he turned on her a flood of abuse. It shocked and repelled her, offending 
her delicacy, and brought tears to her eyes. That was what he wanted. 
When he saw the tears he pressed his advantage outrageously. She was 
tempted to reply to him; but then she remembered that it was in this 
way that the other nurses had been beaten, so she said nothing, and he, 
seeing that he could not break her as he had broken the rest, recoiled 
into silence. 

““ Now you see what he’s like,” said the sister. “‘ I told you he wasn’t 
worth it!” 

After this sharp engagement things went more gently. Grobler rarely 
spoke to her, and then grudgingly, but she knew in her heart that he was 
thankful, if not grateful, for her cares. She knew that his eyes watched 
her furtively beneath their drooping lids. The surgeons said that he was 
still improving, that her massage was doing him good ; and this encouraged 
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her. All through the working day Grobler absorbed her thought ; 
and that was right, she told herself, for the more often and the’ more 
_ assiduously she thought of him, the greater would be her power for good. 
A curious, mystical conception : but that was how she was made. Not 
only did she think of Grobler when she was with him ; but when the day 
was over and she retired to her tent to rest, she still found herself con- 
centrating her mind on the case of this lean, repulsive creature whose 
life was in her hands. It was an enthralling interest, and atoned, though 
she didn’t know it, for her absence from the man that she loved. 


IV 


And still he improved. Though this made her happier in herself she 
now had to put up with many annoyances. She and her pet Dutchman, 
as they called him, were being talked about in the nurses’ mess. She 
found that she was being looked at with suspicion, almost with dislike. 
The few friends that she had made gradually drifted away from her, having 
scented the fact that she was becoming unpopular. And this chilled her ; 
for she had neither thought nor done wrong to anyone. Indeed, if it had 
not been for Grobler, whom she now regarded as her personal property, 
and something more—a creature necessary to her salvation—she would 
have resigned. In the end her pride, and the consciousness of her absolute 
rightness, stiffened her, and she hung on. She began to hate the mincing 
English speech of the home-bred nurses, and found a kind of refuge 
in Grobler’s homely taal. Not that his attitude toward her improved. 
He was still the enemy of all the world ; and since she was the only living 
creature with whom he came in contact, it was she that suffered from his 
enmity. She set herself to convert him with kindness. In a thousand 
small ways she humoured him. 

Sometimes, from the rich gardens of the Cape, flowers were sent up 
to the hospital for the decoration of its tents. It was the season of roses, 
and once, with an eager care, she managed to steal a spray of them from 
the general store and smuggle it into Grobler’s tent. He was asleep, or 
pretending to sleep ; so she put the flowers in a tin of water at his bedside. 
There she left them, guessing that when he woke he would be pleased. 

Later in the day when she came to his tent he was awake. The roses 
had drunk her water and revived. They brought a thrill of delight to her 
own heart, for they were of the kind that she and Auckland had planted 
on the stoep of their own small house. Grobler looked from her to the 
roses. “‘ What is this muck ?”’ he asked in Dutch. She flushed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think they’re lovely ? ’’ He didn’t answer her question. “ Who brought 
them here?” he said. “I did . . .” He grinned. Then he reached 
out his hand to the box on which the tin was standing, picked up the roses 
and threw them on the ground. The water spattered her dress. “‘ How 
dare you ? ” she cried. He laughed. And this time her tears were too much 
for her. She would have hated him to see them, so she ran out of his tent 
and back to her own. 
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There she lay on her stretcher-bed and cried, reproaching herself, all 
the time, for the fact that she had allowed herself to be wounded. The 
bitterness of her separation from Auckland overwhelmed her ; and when, 
at last, she fell asleep it was only to dream. She dreamed that this hateful 
war was over, and that the wonderful meeting had come. She saw 
Auckland, worn and lined, standing at the door of her tent. She held out 
her arms to him, but he would not take her in his. ‘‘ I’ve heard all about 
it,” he said. “I’m sorry ; but you know yourself what you have done.” 
She went cold with misery. “‘ What have I done?” she asked. “ Don’t 
ask me,” he said. “ This man Grobler . . . you can’t deny that 
you’re in love with him.” “‘ In love with him ? ” she cried. ‘‘ I hate him ! 
You must know that I hate him. Look what he did with my roses!” 
‘“‘ Oh, so you gave him roses ?”’ said Auckland. He laughed bitterly and 
turned away. And when she followed him he had vanished. It was 
awfully dark. She could not find him in the endless karoo. She felt that 
she had lost everything. She began to sob violently. 

Someone touched her shoulder. A light shone in her eyes. It was the 
night sister. ‘‘ Wake up, wake up ! ” she said. “I think it’s a good thing I 
came. You were moaning in your sleep. What’s the matter ? ”’ 

“‘ Nothing,” she said. She tried to smile. ‘‘ What do you want, sister ? ” 

“It’s that Grobler,” said the sister. ‘‘ He’s worse. I don’t like the 
look of him. And he keeps on calling for you. I think, if you don’t mind, 
you'd better come.” 

It was on her lips to say that she didn’t want to see Grobler again ; 
but that would have been ridiculous, so she dressed in a hurry and made 
her way to his tent. Grobler was lying on his back with his eyes closed. 
One of the surgeons was kneeling at the side of the stretcher-bed. 

‘What is it ? ”’ she asked in a whisper. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said. “‘ He’s pretty bad. I think he’s going. But 
he keeps on muttering your name. Perhaps he wants to tell you some- 
thing in Dutch. You’d better stay with him.”’ 

They were alone. “‘ What is it ?”’ she asked gently, ‘“‘ tell me... . 
But he answered nothing. He only took her hand and grasped it. It was 
just as if the man were drowning and wanted something to cling to. A 
queer position ! If the night-sister looked in again it might be misunder- 
stood. Once she thought he had really fallen asleep, and tried to take her 
hand away ; but as she moved he only clutched it tighter. And so the 
night passed. 

Next morning the surgeon came again. “‘ Funny case,” he said. ‘I 
confess I don’t understand it ; but it seems that you keep him quiet, so 
you’d better carry on.” 

All through that day they brought her her meals to Grobler’s tent. 
The man never spoke, and yet, if she moved an inch away from him, he 
seemed to be disturbed. It was an exhausting business. Once or twice she 
fell asleep, to be awakened by a sudden pressure of his hand. In the 
evening they compelled her to go away ; but she was still unhappy. She 
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couldn’t sleep. She felt it was her duty to be with him. Late in the after- 
noon she returned to his tent. 
Some hours later the night-sister passed with her lantern. ‘“ Why, he’s 
ee your hand ! ” she said. 
ear seu 


‘* But how can you stand it?” 

““ He won’t let me go,” she said, and smiled. 

But when they were alone again she grew uneasy. The atmosphere of 
that threatening dream in which Auckland had appeared to her returned 
_ with an appalling heaviness. From the moment of her awakening to this 
she had not had time to give him a thought. Her mind was possessed by 
Grobler as firmly as the hand that he still held. And indeed, during these 
later hours, she had regarded the patient with a certain tenderness. It 
even seemed to her that his physical aspect had changed. His eyes were 
closed, his tortured brow serene, his lips set in an expression of repose. 
Looking at him, it now seemed to her that his mouth was almost beautiful. 
And it suddenly came into her mind that this face was familiar, that she 
had seen lips like those before . . . even that she had kissed them. It 
frightened her ; she couldn’t understand it. Without thinking what she 
was doing she had put out her free hand and brushed back the tangled 
hair from Grobler’s brow. Tenderly. . . . She bent above him. It came 
into her mind suddenly, madly, that this was the face of her husband. 
A wave of emotion overwhelmed her. She shuddered, and with difficulty 
recovered herself. For she knew that she had very nearly kissed Grobler’s 
lips. 

ay this she burned with shame. ‘‘ What has happened to me ?”’ she 
thought. ““ Am I going off my head?” She wanted to get up and run 
away ; but she couldn’t free her fingers from Grobler’s grasp. Her mind 
flashed back to her dream and Auckland’s accusation. “‘ It’s true,’ she 
thought, “it’s true! My fingers brushed back his hair, and I nearly 
kissed him. I must get away . . . somehow I must get away.” But she 
knew that she couldn’t. 

In the middle of the night Grobler began mumbling to himself in 
Dutch. She dared no longer look at him, but she heard and understood 
every word that he said. He was driving a span of oxen over the veldt 
and calling each by name. “ Come, Blauwberg,” he said, “ what are you 
doing, you sulky old schelm? ‘Trek, you devils, trek ! Creishman, what 
are you up to ? D’you want to go to Pretoria ? Not this time, my friend ! 
_ Ah, would you? Trek, you idle bunch of mares!” And with her eyes 
closed she saw the scene that the sleeping man imagined; the vast 
- monotonies of the high-veldt, a team of oxen that strained and pulled, 
the lashing of a long whip-thong, and, behind, a waggon that rumbled 
through clouds of red dust and Grobler sitting in front with his legs 
wide apart, tossed from side to side by the waggon’s jolting. 

“He has taken me right out of my own life,’ she mused, “ into the 
life of the old people of my blood. Everything else is artificial. All my 
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own life has been a sham.” But she couldn’t admit it. “ I don’t under- | 
stand,”’ she cried ; ‘‘ I don’t understand ! ” : 

Grobler began to talk Kaffir to his boys, threatening to sjambok one — 
who had lost a sheep by bringing them too late to the kraal. He screamed — 
with anger ; his words were brutal and foul. She was afraid of him. | 

A sudden wind arose and made her candle flicker, and with it, it seemed, 
came a curious change of atmosphere. Grobler was still talking Kafhr ; 
but the words were blurred and indistinct. The fly of the tent flapped ; 
the wind burst in, and the candle went out. She was afraid. She couldn’t 
see Grobler, but though he was quiet she felt that he was awake. The 
hand that held hers began to move ; its fingers were busy tracing the 
shape of her own ; and then, suddenly, they began to twist her wedding- 
ring round and round. It was a small thing in itself, but too momentous ; 
for this was a tender trick of Auckland’s. She remembered how, on the | 
last night that they had spent together, his fingers had sought hers in the 
dark and twisted that ring round and round, and how she had lain still 
and let him do so, not daring to tell him that she was awake, since to talk 
would only have been to renew the bitterness of parting. And that was 
what Grobler was doing now. Stranger still, it was difficult to believe 
that the fingers that twirled the ring were not her husband’s. She felt a 
choking in her throat. She wanted to cry... . 

Then Grobler began to talk ; but the voice was no longer Grobler’s ; 
it was Auckland’s ! “ Grace,” he said, “‘ is that you ?”’ 

And she whispered, “‘ Yes.” 

““ Grace, I love you,” she heard. ‘“‘ I love you, my darling. I’m dead 
tired, and awfully thirsty. I wish to God the light would come. Do you 
hear me ? ” 

*““ Yes, I hear you,” she said. 

“I’m glad of that,” she heard. “ It’s a comfort. Like a telephone. If 
only I could get a drop of water ! My mouth’s ghastly ! ” 

She scarcely knew what she was doing. She felt in the dark for a feeding- 
cup and put it to Grobler’s lips. He drank greedily. 

“Do you want more ? ”’ she asked. 

There was no answer. Then, blindly, inevitably, she bent over and 
kissed the lips that had spoken. “‘ My darling . . .” she said. 

She fell on the bottom of the bed and cried her heart out. She was 
certain that Auckland was dead. 

Next morning they packed her off to the staff hospital. She hardly 
knew what they were doing with her, and cared nothing. She was strange 
and broken. For three days she lay there, mute and exhausted. On the 
fourth, the doctor came and talked to her severely. “‘ You’ve had a bad 
breakdown,” he said. “‘ As a matter of fact you’re not strong enough for 
nursing. Have you any people of your own at the Cape? ... Very 
well, then, I'll send you down there as soon as you’re fit to travel.” 

She implored him to let her stay. Now more than ever she felt it im- 
possible to return to her own family. In a day or two, at most, she was 
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bound to hear the dreadful news. ‘“ Besides,” she said, ‘‘ I am better ; 
I assure you I’m better. And I want to go on looking after a case of mine : 


- that man Grobler.” : 


Grobler, in fact, was her only hope. She clutched at the idea of seeing 
him. If, in one awful moment, her husband had been able to speak 
to her through Grobler’s lips, it was just possible that he might speak 
ah . . . Just possible, and very terrible. In any case she must see 

im. 

“Grobler?” she heard the doctor say. He laughed. ‘‘ You needn’t 
_ worry about Grobler. He’s pretty well all right. We’re sending him down 
the line to-day to a prisoners’ camp. It was a queer case, and a queer 
recovery. When you knocked up he became better. The whole thing 
must have been functional : no organic damage whatever.” 

She didn’t know what the long words meant, and in any case she 
couldn’t believe him. “ I’m sure you’re thinking of someone else,” she 
said. 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed the doctor. ‘‘ I know Grobler : a great tall 
brute with fair hair. Spinal concussion. Of course he was your case.” 
He looked at her knowingly. “ I heard all about it. Do you want to see 
him before he goes ? ”’ 

She wanted to see him dreadfully. She wanted nothing else. But if he 
were well, if he were no longer the prostrate medium but his hale and 
brutal self, her last chance was surely gone. She was afraid ; she dared 
not tempt providence further. “‘ No,” she said with a shudder. “‘ I never 
want to set eyes on him again.” 

And she never did. V 

Auckland himself finishes the story. ‘‘ Dreams are queer things,” he 
said. “ They don’t often come my way. If I dream once in a twelvemonth 
it’s a wonder ; but the queerest dream I ever had was in the Boer war. 
We were out on patrol near Paardeburg—just before Cronje’s surrender— 
and my lot struck a hot corner : enfilading fire, and not a Boer to be seen. 
Two of our men got separated from the rest and wounded, so I went out 
with a stretcher-bearer to bring them in. It was a nasty business : about a 
mile of open veldt with nothing but an occasional ant-heap for cover. My 
stretcher-bearer got shot through the head on the way, went down 
without a sound, and I had to go on crawling for about half a mile on my 
hands and knees. When I came within sight of the kopje where my 
wounded men were sheltering I stopped one myself. It smashed up my 
right ankle : you can see that I’ve a limp to this day. And then the fun 
began. The party that I’d come from were driven back, and I was left 
alone with the two wounded I’d come to fetch : wounded, I say—but 
one of them was dead when I crawled up, and the other died about 
sunset. There I was, with my leg smashed to bits, and the two dead 
men, and my unit miles away. I thought I was done for, and that’s the 


truth ! 
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‘“‘ The first twelve hours of it wasn’t so bad. It was quite cold at night, 
though I managed to cover myself with the other chaps’ tunics. But 
when the next day came the sun was awful. Not a shrub to shelter you, 
and the rocks heating up like a grill ! And not a sound of firing anywhere 
to encourage me. By nightfall I was pretty well off my head. Water was 
what I wanted. The other poor devils had emptied their bottles, and mine 
was useless. The Boers had put a bullet through it. By evening I wished 
the bullet had gone through me instead of the bottle and put me out of 
my misery. 

‘“T say I was pretty near off my head. I remember watching the stars. 
They wouldn’t keep still. They went buzzing about the sky like a lot of 
meteors. And the jackals came smelling round. I thought : ‘ Not just yet 
awhile, you brutes, but you won’t have long to wait!’ After that I went 
clean off it and began to dream. About water. All the time I dreamed 
about water : tantalising, just like a mirage. Ever seen one ? 

“* And then, just as I’d come to the absolute end of my tether, I seemed 
to see my wife, quite clear, you know, dressed in a nurse’s uniform. I’d 
never seen her like that in the flesh, though I knew she was working in a — 
hospital. She came right up to me and bent over and I said . . . Well, 
it doesn’t matter what I said. Everybody has his own way of saying 
things like that. Then I said : ‘ If only I could get a drop of water : my 
mouth’s ghastly !’ And now comes the funny part of it. She put a cup to 
my mouth and I drank. It was water . . . real, cool water ! It wasn’t like 
the water I’d been dreaming about. It was wet, and it cooled my throat. 
By Jove, it was heaven! She bent over and kissed me, and I went to 
sleep like a kid. 

““ Next day I was taken prisoner ; but that didn’t last long, for three 
days later Cronje surrendered and I was recaptured. Of course I was 
pretty thoroughly knocked out. That was the end of the war for me. 

‘“‘ And the curious thing is that when we came to compare dates and 
talk it over, I found that Grace, who had been just on the edge of a 
breakdown, had been indulging in just the same sort of dream. She 
hadn’t seen me, as I saw her, but she had heard me speak and ask for 
water. She was nursing a Boer prisoner at the time. The voice seemed 
to come from him, and she had given him a drink of water instead. After 
that she heard nothing. Of course, if you’re inclined that way, you can 
imagine all kinds of psychic nonsense. I think she believes to this day 
that she gave my astral body a drink! She’s welcome to, as far as I’m 
concerned. I don’t believe in that sort of thing. It annoys me! ” 

When we were alone I asked Mrs. Auckland a question. 

““Tve been wondering,” I said, “‘ if you ever told your husband that 
you had kissed our friend Grobler.”’ 

She blushed, then smiled at me. 

‘ Of course not,”’ she said. “‘ Dear thing ! Why should I ? ” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HENRY PURCELL 


By DENNIS ARUNDELL 


F all those whose names were at one time on the lips of a whole 

people perhaps the majority are now known only to students 
through the pages of some special dictionary. The artist who 
was responsible for the frescoes in the palace at Cnossus was 
_ probably in his day as well known as Minos himself, and Cleon, though 
his name is vaguely familiar to all who have dabbled in Greek history, is 
best remembered as providing an example of “ Infinitive Attraction ” for 
syntax books, but conveys nothing to the minds of generals or democrats 
and still less to the public. That a man should be forgotten who in his 
time was almost deified and who has been recognised by all successive 
authorities as one of the greatest masters of his art would be incredible, 
but that an example exists in Henry Purcell. 

The age into which he was born was not lacking in famous musicians ; 
he was not forced, as Arne may have been, to be great by contrast with 
the inferior craftsmen of the day. Playford, Humfrey, Blow, Locke were 
all worthy successors to the great band of madrigal-writers from Byrd to 
Gibbons, and Purcell * stands superior to them through his extraordinary 
musical ability. 

Little is known of his life. He was born in Westminster in 1658 and 
was the second son of Henry Purcell, copyist at the Abbey, and his wife 
Elizabeth. Although several attempts have been made to discover the 
previous history of the Purcell family, all have so far resulted in failure ; 
for though there was a family of that name in Shropshire during the 1623 
visitations, no link has been found to connect it with the musician’s 
family, and an endeavour to prove Irish ancestry for Henry Purcell has 
also come to nothing. 

His musical education was thorough. Both his father and his uncle, by 
whom he was brought up from the age of six, were Gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal, and there he sang as a chorister under the direction of the 
conceited Captain Cooke. Probably his first serious interest in music was 
inspired by Pelham Humfrey, through whom he came in touch with the 
style of Lully. In his nineteenth year he was appointed copyist at West- 
minster and two years later became organist in the place of Dr. Blow, who, 
though in the prime of life and therefore likely to resent a youngster’s 
interference, is said to have resigned in his favour. At the age of twenty- 
five Purcell was organist both of Westminster Abbey and the Chapel 
Royal and “‘ Composer in ordinary to his most Sacred Majesty ” Charles IT. 
His position was soon that of “ musician laureate,’ for he was regarded 


* The Works of Henry Purcell. Novello & Co. 22 vols. published, 25s. (215. to 


subscribers). 
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as the composer for State occasions. A few years later he held the monopoly 
of theatre-music ; his pen supplied services and anthems to the Church, 
and convivial coffee-drinkers were well furnished with his catches. This 
domination of all branches of music lasted till 1695, his thirty-seventh 
year, when he died and was buried in Westminster Abbey under the 
organ to which Dr. Blow now returned to resume his duties. ; 
he simple inscription “‘ Here lies HENRY PurcELL, Esq., who left this 
life and is gone to that blessed place where only his harmony can be 
exceeded ” is the least appreciation he received from his contemporaries. 
All allusions to him during his life speak of him as “ the celebrated 
Mr. Purcell.”’ Dryden, who had at first supported the Frenchman, Louis 
Grabu, against English musicians, was so won over by Purcell’s music in 
the opera Dioclesian that he not only altered parts of his own King Arthur 
at the suggestion of the composer, but, it is said, wrote Alexander’s Feast 
expressly to be set by him ; Corelli, according to tradition, gave up his 
intended voyage to England when he heard of Purcell’s death, and very 
numerous were the odes that vied with each other to excel in praises of 
the distinguished composer. 
One of the most enthusiastic eulogies was written by R. G. in the 
second volume of the Orpheus Britannicus (1702) : 
Make room ye happy Natives of the Sky, 
Room for a Soul all Love and Harmony ; 
A Soul that rose to such Perfection here, 
It scarce will be advane’d by being there. 


Vile as a Sign-post Dauber’s Painting show’s, 
Compar’d with Titian’s Work or Angelo’s ; 
Languid and low as Modern Rhime appears, 
When Virgil’s matchless Strain has tun’d our Ears, 
So seem to him the Masters of our Isle, 

His Inspiration, theirs but Mortal Toil ; 


So, when his Harmony arrests the Ear, 

We lose all thought of what, or how, or where ! 
Like Love, it warms, like Beauty, does controul, 
Like hidden Magick seizes on the whole, 

And while we hear, the Body turns to Soul ! 


How in that Mystick Order cou’d he join 
So different Notes ! make Contraries combine, 
And out of Discord, cull such Sounds Divine. 


He did but Think, and Musick wou’d arise, 
Dilating Joy, as Light o’erspreads the Skies ; 
From an Immortal Source, like that, it came ; 

But Light we know,—this Wonder wants a Name ! 


All musical historians are unanimous in placing Purcell at the head of 
English music. His harmony, in which he made ‘“‘ Contraries combine,” 
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was, according to Burney, “‘ not so pure as it ought to be,” and Fetis 
agrees with this judgment : “ il y a aussi de l’embarras dans le mouvement 
des parties de son harmonie et celle-ci est souvent incorrecte ” ; but the 
French historian acclaims him as the greatest musician England has pro- 
duced, while Burney, though he criticises Purcell’s instrumental music, 
writes : “ Yet in the accent, passion, and expression of English words, the 
vocal Music of Purcell is, sometimes to my feelings, as superior to 
Handel’s as an original poem to a translation.” 

Purcell’s position in the course of musical history is curious. Until the 
_ time of the Commonwealth polyphony was the staple form of music. 
The madrigalists had left an inheritance of contrapuntal composition that 
was but slowly being ousted by simply harmonised melodies. The first 
attempts were crude but effective works, such as Cupid and Death, Venus 
and Adonis, and Psyche. The solo parts seem to demand other voices 
singing in imitation and providing movement when the melody is still. 
In the song of the Lady in Comus Henry Lawes, though he has written a 
beautiful tune, seems rather at a loss to know how to fit his cadences and 
to keep the flow of the melody unaided by other contrapuntal voices. 
Purcell was advanced enough to see the possibilities of accompanied 
melody, and happy to be able to write such pure and tuneful phrases that 
needed but the minimum of accompaniment to support them. ‘“‘ What 
shall I do to show how much I love her,” from Dioclesian, more familiar 
to audiences of The Beggar’s Opera as “‘ Virgins are like the fair Flower 
in its Lustre,” is one of the very numerous examples of Purcell’s simple 
and charming melodies. 

He did not, of course, neglect the contrapuntal style of writing. One of 
his favourite forms is a duet in which the two parts run in imitation, and 
there are many contrapuntal choruses in most of his big works. ‘Through- 
out his music many instances of canon and fugal imitation are found, and 
though he constantly employs a ground bass, which he varies at times 
with a passacaglia,* he is musician enough not to be hampered by any 
academic intricacy of composition ; the canon Two in One on a Ground 
in Dioclesian and Dido’s last song are proof enough of this mastery of 
technique by melody and emotion. 

One of the results that arose from a consideration of the possibility of 
solo melody as applied to choral writing was the effect of broad harmonised 
tunes sung in mass. In this each part, though by nature melodic, essen- 
tially provides harmony to the higher voices which sing the melody 
proper. This experiment of Purcell’s laid the foundations for Handel’s 
huge choruses. 

‘The system of key was a very recent invention when Purcell began to 
write. It was but comparatively lately that Byrd gave the system of mode 


* A ground bass differs from a passacaglia in that while the former consists of the 
constant repetition of a single phrase in the bass, the repetition in the case of the latter 
is not confined to the bass part. 
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its death-wound, and the idea of key was only slowly being realised. 
Locke, Blow and Lawes had tested the new experiment. But while in 
Venus and Adonis Dr. Blow wrote indiscriminately, it was left for Purcell 
to see the value and, as it proved, the essentiality of key balance.* He, too, 
saw the possibilities of chromaticism ; but, unlike Spohr, he did not lay 
chief stress on this effect, but used it for special purposes, as in the 
“Frost Scene”? in King Arthur and the Song of Winter in The Fairy 
ueen. 

oT he instruments of the day were a handicap. The violin was a very 
new and rather despised machine that would have been able to perform 
all that Purcell could have wished had he known its capabilities. As it was, 
violin technique was hinted at practically only in Italy, and accordingly 
Purcell’s violin music, fine though the Golden Sonata is, is comparatively 
but a step advanced from the old viol music. But the use of orchestral 
colour was well realised by him. Flutes and hautboys are not employed 
haphazard, but are contrasted or blended with the strings ; trumpets are 
treated as occasional instruments, and the earliest drum solo occurs in 
the prelude to the fourth act of The Fairy Queen. 

Though hampered by living at an important turning-point in the 
history of music, Purcell applied his genius to all forms of musical 
composition. His sacred works, which consist of services, anthems, solos 
and dialogues which foreshadow the oratorio—such as Saul and the Witch 
of Endor—were constantly performed. In spite of Sir Hubert Parry’s 
objection that the church-music of the day was too secular in feeling, 
Purcell’s anthems are full of reverent sincerity and nobility of expression : 
they demand to be heard with the proper setting, and if the accompani- 
ments are written, as they so often are, for strings, the substitution of the 
organ almost destroys their beauty, or at least minimises it. His command- 
works and compositions for special functions are all brilliantly suitable to 
the occasions for which they were written.t His catches and rounds are 
as humorous as the others of the day and usually more musical, though, 
according to Hawkins, Purcell merits “ censure for having prostituted his 
invention by adapting music to some of the most wretched ribaldry that 
was ever obtruded on the world for humour.” His dance tunes, whether 
for haymakers or swans, are perfect. He seems to have studied the subject 


* Key balance, which was to be so important in sonatas and symphonies, is shown 
even in Dido and Aineas (1688 or 1689). The first scene, except for one chorus (E minor) 
is in the key of C (major and minor) : the witches scene hovers between F and D minor, 
the Grove scene is in D, the harbour scene in B flat and, from the entrance of Dido to 
the end of the opera, in G minor. Though the whole is not as balanced as Dioclesian 
each scene of Dido and A®neas is carefully rounded off—a great advance on Blow’s opera. 
It must, of course, be remembered that in the seventeenth century C minor and not 
F or A minor was naturally used to contrast with C major. 


+ Most famous are his St. Cecilia Odes and the Yorkshire Feast Song, which contains 
aig beautiful song for tenor voice and strings, “‘So when the glitt’ring Queen of 
ight.” 
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of stage dancing very closely : the dance of Furies in the second act of 
Dioclesian and the dance of the Green Men in The Fairy Queen demand 
very graphic representation : at times the music is almost unintelligible 
without the necessary stage action, and constantly the music seems to 
demand from the dancers close imitation of the instrumental parts by 
their movements : the dance of the Followers of Night in The Fairy Queen 
is an example in which it is essential for the dancers to move in canon. 

In his operas Purcell attempted something quite new. He seems to have 
longed to get away from the heroic action that Dryden accepted as 
necessary to opera, and to write music for some drama that had human 
characters and human interests. His first serious attempt at opera, Dido 
and Atneas, was written as a protest against the insolent air of the court 
musician, Louis Grabu, who was wresting credit from English musicians : 
Grabu had composed the music for Dryden’s Albion and Albanius, which 
was a heroic allegory written in praise of Charles II. and altered suitably 
when it was produced in the next reign: it was therefore natural that 
Purcell should turn against the form of work that the Frenchman had 
written and try to compose something of a wider appeal. He never had a 
libretto that really suited him in this respect, and had to be content to 
adapt the material given him by Dryden, ‘Tate or Powell as best he could. 
But in spite of the handicap of stereotyped and usually third-rate libretti 
his dramatic music surpassed all previous efforts, and he anticipated future 
developments by nearly two centuries. ‘There is a hint at a lett-motiv in 
the masque in The Tempest ; the music representing the birds in Timon of 
Athens or The Fairy Queen and the musical impression of intense cold in 
the “‘ Frost Scene” in King Arthur are as realistic, simpler, and much 
more impressive than all Strauss’s sheep-and-hangings ; while Dido’s last 
song, as is well known, has never yet been surpassed for sheer beauty and 
pathos. 

Of all his works, which (not counting about three hundred songs, duets, 
and catches) number approximately two hundred and fifty, of which 
fifty-one are quasi-operas or plays with incidental music, less than ten 
were published in his lifetime. This is not extraordinary. Most music was 
copied by hand, as music-engraving was very laborious and still more 
expensive. The score of Dtoclesian was barely paid for by its sale, and no 
doubt would not have been published at all but for Purcell’s desire to 
outshine the bombastic Grabu. After his death Henry Playford published 
a book of his songs for his widow, called Orpheus Britannicus, which was 
followed in 1702 by a second volume. Some few years later a second 
edition appeared, and in 1721 a third. This last volume is rare, and few 
copies can have been sold, for during the ten years before this publication 
the brilliant appropriator Handel had planted himself in England and was 
beginning to swamp native music by his personality and unscrupulous 
sense of what was effective in his own and other persons’ works. 

Dr. Arne, according to Dibdin, “‘ idolised Purcell ; and it was his pride 
to place him in that conspicuous situation the brilliancy of his reputation 
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demanded.” He revived King Arthur, which originally had been played 
by Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle, supplying music himself for the 
missing numbers. But Arne’s efforts were almost useless, for when 
Burney’s history appeared Purcell’s position was described as follows : 
‘“‘as much the pride of an Englishman in Music, as Shakspeare in pro- 
ductions for the stage, Milton in epic poetry, Locke in metaphysics, or 
Sir Isaac Newton in philosophy and mathematics. Unluckily for Purcell, 
he built his fame with such perishable materials, that his worth and works 
are daily diminishing, while the reputation of our poets and philosophers 
is increasing by the constant study and use of their production. And so 
much is our great musician’s celebrity already consigned to tradition that 
it will soon be as difficult to find his songs, or, at least to hear them, as 
those of his predecessors, Orpheus and Amphion, with which Cerberus 
was lulled to sleep, or the city of Thebes constructed.” 

The tradition of Henry Purcell’s celebrity was more and more forgotten 
through the next hundred years, though a few well-meaning musicians 
thought fit to republish certain collections of his songs; but most of 
these, having been trained in the school that was to produce all the 
myriad ‘‘ Services in—flat major” by the Mendelssohnians, and there- 
fore thoroughly aware of what could and what could not be written in 
music, were kind enough to correct Purcell’s mistakes—a task indeed, 
seeing that false relations and discords abound in his works and that he 
actually considered consecutive sevenths possible. 

In 1836 a Purcell Club was founded, with Turle as conductor. Forty 
members met twice a year, once for a service in the Abbey and a concert, 
and once for a dinner. Four years later the Musical Antiquarian Society 
was founded by Sterndale Bennett, Henry Bishop, William Chappell, 
Macfarren, Rimbault, Sir George Smart, ‘Taylor, ‘Turle and others, and 
this society, using what materials they could, published three of Purcell’s 
dramatic works and the St. Cecilia Ode of 1692. The composer’s birth 
was celebrated on January 30th, 1858, by a banquet, music and an 
address by Professor Taylor; and on the bicentenary of his death a 
festival was held in London at which Dido and Aineas was produced and 
performances of secular and church music given. 

On February 21st, 1876, the Purcell Society was founded “ for the 
purpose of doing justice to the memory of HENRY PuRCELL: firstly, by 
the publication of his works, most of which exist only in manuscript ; 
and secondly, by meeting for the study and performance of his various 
compositions.” ‘The second of these intentions was soon dropped, but the 
publication of Purcell’s works began. Among the original committee were 
Macfarren, Sir John Goss, Barnby, J. F. Bridge, W. H. Cummings, Prout, 
Smart, Stainer, Turle and Hullah. The first volume to be published was 
The Yorkshire Feast Song (1689), and since that time the publishers, 
Novello & Co., have brought out twenty-two volumes, each edited by a 
competent authority. Every volume has been well prefaced, corrections 
have been noted, and both the full score and a piano arrangement are 
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printed. Originally only regular subscribers of an annual guinea received 
copies of the society’s publications, but this year the committee * resolved 
that the general public should be able to buy any single copy at the price 
of 25s., while for subscribers the price should be, as before, one guinea.t 
_ It has become quite a stock phrase to say that there is now a great 
interest being shown in English music and that England is taking the 
lead in the musical world. It is certain that music has not held the position 
that it is now holding in England since the Elizabethan days. Apart from 
the value that is put on present-day English composers, the interest 
that has been shown in all directions in the revival of past English 
musicians points to an intelligent keenness that promises to be anything 
but transitory. Folk-songs and folk-dances have now become the stock- 
in-trade of a certain section of the community : nearly every village has 
its folk-dance centre and composers have adopted folk-song idiom almost 
ad nauseam. An edition is being published of the chief song-writers of 
the Tudor times. Dr. Blow’s music has been brought into fresh promin- 
ence by Mr. Sydney Nicholson: the English Singers have made a 
great name for themselves, both at home and abroad, by their singing of 
madrigals. It seems likely that there will be many festivals and concerts 
next year, part of which at least will be given up to the commemoration 
of William Byrd. 

It was to be expected that in this general attention to old British 
musicians Purcell should not be forgotten. Several times in the last few 
years Dido and A‘neas has been performed, twice at least in Hyde Park ; 
Amphitryon was revived this summer ; this autumn the music in Bonduca 
was announced for performance by the Purley Choral Union ; several 
small works have been edited or arranged for string orchestra, piano solo, 
or piano duet. The greatest recognition of Purcell’s genius was made at 
Cambridge in 1920, when the charming extravaganza written into 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and called The Fairy Queen was performed 
by members of the University and others under the direction of Dr. 
Rootham. This production of a work that was lost eight years after its 
first performance in 1692 till 1901 drew more attention to the name of 
the composer than any previous event and still further advanced the 
interest that was already being mildly taken in Purcell. 

But what is to happen now ? The old saying about a prophet and his 
country is well known, but there is no proverb that precludes the possi- 
bility of one or two fellow-countrymen of the neglected prophet taking 
enough interest in his work to keep his memory alive. In the case of 
Henry Purcell not much is required. Wise musicians will make an effort 
to study his published works, and they will find it will repay them ; but 


* Sir Hugh Allen, G. P. Arkwright, Sir Frederick Bridge, Robert Bridges, E. J. Dent, 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Dr. Alan Gray, Augustus Littleton, Sydney Nicholson, Dr. Cyril 
Rootham, W. Barclay Squire, Sir Charles Stanford, and Gerald Cooper (Hon. Sec., 
160 Wardour Street, W.1). 

+ Certain volumes can be obtained by subscribers at a reduced price. 
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wise musicians are not a moneyed class, and though they may read and 
play with interest each of the twenty-two volumes that have already been 
printed by the Purcell Society, they cannot afford to ensure that the 
remaining volumes, about ten in number, that as yet only exist in 
manuscript, will see the light. The existing subscribers are few, and the 
style of publication, because it is excellent, is not cheap. It would be a 
sad thing if the last ten of a series of thirty-two volumes should be in 
an inferior style to the others, and it would be sadder still if they were 
never published. As long ago as November aist, 1895, a leaflet issued by 
the Purcell Society contained the following appeal : 


The progress made has hitherto been very slow, for the support afforded by 
the public has been barely sufficient to pay for the cost of paper and printing. 
The interest aroused by the celebration of the Bi-centenary of Purcell’s death 
leads the committee to hope that its efforts to complete the work it has under- 
taken only need to be more widely known in order to meet with that support by 
which alone success can be attained. It is little less than a national disgrace that 
while the present generation has seen the issue in Germany of complete editions 
of the works of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn, and the beginning of the publication of the voluminous works of 
Orlando di Lasso the compositions of Henry Purcell should still for the most 
part remain in manuscript, difficult of access and practically unknown to all but 
the student and the antiquary. A beginning has been made by the Purcell Society, 
and all that is needed for the work to be successfully carried out is wider and 
more generous support. 


Now in December, 1922, the appeal has to be repeated, as the public- 
ation of Purcell’s music, which the Purcell Society hoped would have 
been completed in 1895, is not yet finished. The music is certainly worth 
publishing, if we are to accept the following extract from the Life of 
Mr. Thomas Betterton (1710) : 


Let any Master compare Twice ten hundred Deities, the music in the Frost 
Scene, several Parts of the Indian Queen, and twenty more Pieces of Henry Purcel, 
with all the Arrieto’s, Dacapo’s, Recitativo’s of Camilla, Pyrrhus, Clotilda, &c 
and then judge which excels. Purcel penetrates the Heart, makes the Blood dance 
through your Veins, and thrill with the agreeable Violence offer’d by his Heavenly 
Harmony ; the Arrieto’s are pretty light Airs, which tickle the Ear, but reach no 
farther ; Purcel moves the Passions as he pleases, nay, Paints in Sounds, and 
verifies all that is said of Timotheus. Music, as well as Verse, is subject to that 
Rule of Horace ; 

He that would have Spectators share his Grief, 
Must write not only well, but * movingly. 


This was Henry Purcel’s Talent; and his MUSIC, as known as it is, and as 
often repeated as it has been, has to this Day the very same Effect. But all the 
Airs of these Opera’s as they touch nothing but the Ear, so they vanish as 
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*Non satis est pulchra esse Poemata dulcia sunto & quocunq; volent animum 
Auditoris agunto. Jt is not enough, that the Poem be beautiful, but it should be sweet, and 
turn the Mind wherever it pleases. 
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soon, as that is tyr’d with the Repetition ; that is, they live but a Year at most ; 
so that Purcel’s being compos’d to penetrate the Soul, and make the Blood thrill 
through the Veins, live for ever ; but those foreign Whims, which have cost us 
above twenty thousand Pounds, are lost before the Castratos have spent the 
Money they brought them in. 

But it has by this very Book been said, that our Taste is improv’d, much 
amended since the Time of Henry Purcel, and that we should not now relish any 
of his Things. To this I answer that I find the best Judges of Music, those who 
are Masters of the Composition, as well as Performance, prefer what he has done 
to all the Opera’s we have had, on our Stage at least. I would therefore fain know 
how our Taste is mended ? Do the promiscuous Audience know more of the Art 
of Harmony and Music ? No—not one in a thousand understands one single 
Note. How shall these therefore give the Preference of this new Music, to that of 
Henry Purcel’s? 'The Masters must decide it, you reply perhaps—That indeed 
would bring it into a small Compass, to the Decision of a very few, and yet not 
to be determin’d ; for the English Masters have still a Veneration for Purcel ; and 
the foreign Masters have too visible an Interest to be the Deciders. The only way 
is by the Rules of Art ; for what goes beyond them is nothing but Extravagance, 
and no Beauty ; and if the Italians sing out of Tune by way of Perfection, they 
must enjoy the Advantage, which all Men else in the World will condemn as no 
Harmony, and by Consequence can be no Beauty or Excellence in Music, the 
very Soul of which is Harmony. 


Is it possible that the twentieth century is more fortunate than the 
eighteenth, which forgot Purcell, and the nineteenth, which tried to 
remember him, and that some generous lover of music or lover of British 
worth will make a donation to cover the cost of publication of the 
remainder of his works ? If not, the publication of Henry Purcell’s music 
will be incomplete, and we shall be ungrateful indeed when it is realised 
that if he “ had been blest with long life, we might have had a music of 
our own at least as good as that of France or Germany.” 
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EMILY BRONTE 


By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY 


I 


MAKE a point of taking no risks with books. I think that one of the 

greatest misfortunes that can befall a man is to read a book that is 

not worth reading. My system is on the whole convenient, but it has 

a drawback: a too exclusive familiarity with nothing but the best 
literature inevitably breeds something like contempt for excellencies that 
are not of the very highest order. And I have felt it sometimes a relaxation 
to read (or at least to begin reading) a thoroughly bad book ; it gives one 
a perspective and a fresh start, and one returns to the great ones with a 
whetted keenness. It is the same with pictures. If you frequent too 
exclusively the National Gallery, you are apt to forget how infinitely 
superior is even a second-rate Wouvermann or Guercino to scores and 
scores of Victorians at Millbank. 

But then what a divine thrill when you suddenly meet with an 
unexpected masterpiece. No matter whether it be one of the limited 
number of real Libri Librorum, Agamemnon, for instance, or Manon 
Lescaut, or As you like it, or only one of those discoveries which are the 
privilege of ignorance ; for the thrill is measured not by the absolute 
worth of the thing discovered, but by the proportion of the joy received to 
the expectation. These rare minutes of happiness are almost the only 
landmarks worth noticing in the dreary record of a modern life. I shall 
ever bear an all-enduring love for the city of Siena, which is the only 
town where I felt it twice in a single day—before Duccio’s Maesta and 
in the Oratory of San Bernardino, and for the family of the Rev. Partick 
Bronté, which is the only family responsible for two such touches of the 
magic wand of divine surprise. And the grateful love I keep for the two 
sisters, radiates on the places where I first read them—it was Erzerum with 
Jane Eyre, and with Wuthering Heights—Athens. 


Il 


There is little in common between the two sisters, except that they 
were both. women of exceptional genius, and it is strange that their 
only common feature should be a quality which is hardly expected to 
be an element of family-likeness. The essentials of the two natures 
are profoundly different. All the most lovable qualities of Charlotte 
are conspicuously absent from Emily, her simple, human, bravely 
suppressed, but never-to-be-mastered emotion; her open-minded, 
responsive and comprehensive naiveté; the charming effusiveness of 
her letters ; and—most of all—her exquisitely candid, romantic and 
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feminine gift of admiration for the other sex—all this is the very 
Charlotte, and nothing of it recurs in Emily. Compare the only 
two formal notes of Emily with the gushing streams of Charlotte’s 
correspondence ; compare, most of all the two faces on the darkened and 
not too beautiful portrait by their brother in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Charlotte is the plain and brave little governess, courageously intent on 
the rehabilitation of the plain girl, as a heroine in fiction ; she is the girl 
who will endure without a protest the insolences of Miss Ingram, and 
without a movement of revolt the ordeal imposed on her by Mr. Rochester ; 
another Psyche suffering in silence for the sake of her beloved Cupid. 
But there is in the guessed-at beauty of Emily a forbidding and inhuman 
perfection, the beauty of a fallen angel, an angel who if he had made his 
reappearance in Heaven, would certainly have been kicked out by the 
other angels, like Catherine Earnshaw. “ Emily was the prettiest,” says 
a friend of the family, and we can well believe it. “ A pretty little thing,” 
when at school, says her headmistress, who remembered nothing of her 
but her looks—the prettiness of Lucifer when only created. 

“Charlotte had shyness, Emily had reserve’’—says Mrs. Gaskell. 
Jane Eyre was shy when she first entered Mr. Rochester’s house, 
Catherine Heathcliff was reserved, when after the death of Linton she 
descended into the house of Wuthering Heights. The point is obvious 
enough. ‘There may be many points of difference between Emily and her 
creations, but this is not one. She had no “‘ need of a world of men,” as 
Catherine had no need of sympathy from Zillah and Hareton. Profoundly 
and essentially unchristian is all her attitude to Life, for she is a stranger 
to humility and to the noble Christian weakness which needs a neighbour’s 
sympathy. Chesterton with his unerring religious flair hits the point, and 
paraphrasing his phrase about Heathcliff, we may say that Emily fails as a 
Christian as certainly as she succeeds as a Stoic. For this terrible and 
inhuman thing Emily was—the perfect Stoic. And she knew it when she 
made her Honour’s Martyr say : 

Let me be false in other’s eyes 

If faithful in my own, 
and when she called one of her most powerful lyrics The old Stoic. So it is 
not quite out of keeping with her character to have made her acquaintance 
in the neighbourhood of the Stoa Poikile. 


{ll 


Critics have often wondered at the contrast of the disciplined, 
charitable, working Emily and her dissolute, wicked and selfish characters. 
The contrast is not at all as great as it may seem. The real difference is 
that the superhuman will of Emily was at the service of her stoical ideal of 
proud self-abnegation, while the equally superhuman will of Heathcliff 
was at the service of his superhuman passions, or rather of one of his 
passions, for the greatest of them—his love for Catherine—was too strong 
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even for his titanic will. I do not think “ superhuman ” and “ titanic ”’ 
exaggerations when applied to Emily and her breed. ‘There was in her a 
deliberate desire to transcend humanity, and Heathcliff whether he would 
or not, did transcend it, when by sheer force of passion he passed from life 
into death, a curious counterpart to Friedrich von Hardenberg—who did 
the same thing and (a strange coincidence) in the very year in which Emily 
places the death of Heathcliff (1801). It is true that both the methods and 
the motives of the German poet were rather different from those of 
Emily’s gipsy-boy, but the very fact of death by an act of psychical energy 
is the same in both cases. 

The superhuman passion of Emily was directed towards a different 
end from Heathcliff’s. She knew how to keep it from the eyes of the world 
and gave utterance to it, I believe only once in what I think is not only 
her lyrical masterpiece, but a poem unparalleled in the whole range of 
human poetry—The Prisoner. 

Then dawns the invisible ; the Unseen its truth reveals 
My outward sense is gone, my inward essence feels ; 
Its wings are almost free—its home, its harbour found, 
Measuring the Gulf, it stoops—and dares the final bound. 
Oh ! dreadful is the check—intense the agony— 
When the ear begins to hear, the eye begins to see ; 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again, 
The soul to feel the flesh, the flesh to feel the chain. 

One wonders after this that Matthew Arnold had the courage to name 
Byron in the same breath with her. He thought, I believe, that he was 
honouring Emily. But Byron was as much like her as the Alhambra is 
like the Tower of Babel. Dante, perhaps, if he had met her in hell, would 
have been equal to the task of lending her words worthy of her alma 
sdegnosa. And it must be disconcerting to those who marvel at Heaih- 
cliff having been invented by Emily—that she makes him speak in so much 
the same way as her Prisoner : 

I felt her by me—I could almost see her, and yet I could not! I ought to have 
sweat blood then from the anguish of my yearning—from the fervour of my 
supplications to have but one glimpse ! I had not one. 

There is a difference of style between the lyrical complaint of the 
Prisoner and the ranting of the realistic villain ; there is a difference also 
in the subject of their yearning—but not in the quality of the emotion. 


IV 


Perhaps nowhere is the contrast between Emily and her elder sister 
more striking than in the composition of their two first novels. Charlotte 
has no suspicion of artistic economy ; she succeeds by sheer power of 
temperament in forcing on the staggered reader the most romantic 
improbabilities and inconsistencies ; and we accept Mrs. Rochester, not 
because we like to or agree with her author, but because we are carried on 
by the swelled torrent of fervent feeling. 
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But in Wuthering Heights there is that rare thing we call perfection. 
Not that the book is really perfect if judged from any standard of crafts- 
manship, there are inconsistencies from the point of view of vraisemblance, 
as a necessary effect of the method adopted. But if we accept from the 
beginning the old-fashioned convention of narratives inside narratives as 
a sine qua non—we have to confess that there is nothing that could be 
changed, added or taken away from the story. Every scene, word and 
detail is most cunningly calculated to join in producing the effect aimed 
at by the poet. 

Nelly Dean, who is the pivot of all these conventions, was, it would 
seem, the only really human being in the neighbourhood of Gimmerton. 
There is nothing incredible in her talkativeness before Mr. Lockwood, 
as there is nothing strange in the sudden disappearance of all reserve in 
Emily’s people when they are alone with Mrs. Dean. Nelly is eminently 
the person to whom one would speak as to a dummy, or to one’s own 
reflection in the looking-glass. And in her presence the unlimited reticence 


_ of the inhabitants of the Heights and of the Grange becomes an equally 
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unlimited outspokenness. Plainly they do not take her as a being of their 
species. ‘hey cease acting their terribly strained tragedy with her and 
relax into something curiously akin to humanity. One might imagine 
Emily talking to Grasper much in the same way as Heathcliff talked to 
Nelly. And still Nelly is most certainly a living being, for Emily, in spite of 
her extra-earthly origin had a decided sympathy with mankind, the sort 
of sympathy Mowgli felt for his friends of the Seeonee pack. 

The presence of the respectable, dutiful, sober, kind, but not overkind, 
Mrs. Dean is an admirable set-off to the other characters. And in one of the 
most powerful passages of the book Mrs. Dean plays a very active, though 
unconscious part, in bringing about the cunning ends of her creator. 
With what a respectable and complacent sense of duty, tempered by ever 
so little a dose of pity, does she accompany the little Linton into the den 
of his father. She is fully conscious of where she is conducting him. But 
if it is to be done, it must be done, and she won’t make herself unhappy 
about it, any more than an assistant makes himself unhappy over a guinea- 
pig he is carrying to be vivisected. And in her respectable humanity she 
will not try to understand the feelings of Heathcliff when he speaks about 
being prevented by the law alone from indulging in vivisection. 


V 


Emily liked German literature and hated, Charlotte tells us, the 
“‘jesuitry ” of the Catholic nations. There is of course, an unmistakable 
trace of German reading in Wuthering Heights. Hoffman would have been 
happy to have invented Mr. Lockwood’s night at Wuthering Heights, and 
the ‘© Let me in ” with which Catherine Earnshaw first introduces herself 
to the reader. But how sparing she is of these romantic effects. Sunt 
aliquid Manes, most certainly sunt. But there are ghouls and vampires 
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enough walking the moors in flesh and blood, to do without the ghosts. 
She will never indulge in mere horror for horror’s sake. And how un- 
Teutonic is the absolute, unadorned nakedness of her narrative, not a 
single lyrical outbreak, the utmost reserve in everything that is not strictly 
necessary for the progress of the tragedy. Just a glimpse of the moors 
here and there, but how efficient and unforgettable each time. This 
reserve and the exquisite elegance of the construction reminds us far 
more of the masterpieces of French fiction, of Manon Lescaut for instance, 
than of the dishevelled, inspired, and haphazard compositions of the 
German ‘“‘ Genies.” * 

It is evident, however, that Emily learned her art from nobody ; the 
perfect proportions of her novel are of the same origin as the perfect 
features of her face. Charlotte was very anxious to testify that Wuthering 
Heights was the inevitable outcome of her sister’s West Riding surround- 
ings. She assured the reader that only those could appreciate the book 
‘‘ who are acquainted with the locality where the scenes of the story are 
laid.”’ But there is other evidence that Emily had little knowledge of the 
world round her, and if the ravings of Branwell may have been the peg 
on which to hang the terrible weight of Heathcliff, and if the moors round 


Haworth, Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding 


Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side, 


are really the substance out of which were distilled the sparse but unerring 
touches which form the background of Wuthering Heights, it is pretty 
certain that between the West Riding of Emily Bronté and the adminis- 
trative county of that name there is the same difference (though in an 
inverted sense) as there is between the Arcadia of Virgil and the Arcadia 
of historical record. It was the privilege of Emily’s genius to turn a 
geographical designation into a metaphysical entity, and henceforward 


every one of us will discover in the backwoods of his soul a West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 


What have those lonely mountains worth revealing ? 
More glory and more grief than I can tell : 

The earth that wakes one human heart to feeling, 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell. 


This is, of course, so to the poet. But a more just way of putting it would 
be—‘‘the heart that centres both the worlds of Heaven and Hell can 
wake the earth to every human feeling.”’ 

And yet Wuthering Heights is a realistic book, perfectly free from the sin 
of schematism, and though Emily seems to have discarded all the 
psychological stock-in-trade of Early-Victorian fiction, the span of her 


* There is a curious little parallel I would like to draw attention to. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
about the same time as Emily, wrote several noteworthy stories of passion and vengeance 
which he called Les Diaboliques. ‘There is a story called Une Vengeance de Femme, which 
Heathcliff might have enjoyed. But Barbey d’Aurevilly was only flirting with Satan, 
while Emily was genuinely akin to Lucifer. 
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realism is sufficiently wide. It embraces the grim humour of Joseph, and the 
homely respectability of Mrs. Dean, the gruff ingenuity of Hareton, and 
the wilful ingenuity of the younger Catherine. But Emily is, of course, 
at her best in the portraits of the principal actors—the diversified 
and multiform aspects of their individualism and selfishness. The elder 
Catherine and the little Linton are perhaps the most striking achievements : 
he with his impotent and base selfishness, without a redeeming feature, 
tempered only by a purely animal feeling of terror before pain ; she in 
her sovereign self-admiration, realising in the most unexpected way the 
Pindaric precept of all individualism. ‘“ Find out what you are and be it :” 
with a thorough knowledge of herself she ‘“ plans the turning of her fits 
of passion into account ”’ ; and yet is graced with the divine gift of mad- 
ness in that unforgettable scene of her “ distraction,”’ capable of loving 
sincerely those who love her, but passionately only—herself. 

Emily’s people are real flesh and blood, not like the tragic marionettes 
of Hoffman or the demoniac puppets of Barbey d’Aurevilly. But they are 
also real artistic creations, measured and well-balanced—not half- 
spontaneous emanations of a not-to-be-mastered genius. They do not 
transcend art in the direction of life like the people of War and Peace, 
nor do they present like the heroes of Dostoyevsky le scandale de la 
nudité. ‘They are what they ought to be, heroes of fiction, obedient to 
the will of their author. This quality of measure and balance is perhaps best 
revealed in the accessories of the story, in her manner of constructing it. 
In the grim and absurdly prophetic humour of Mr. Lockwood’s unappro- 
priate attempts to make conversation with Catherine Heathcliff ; in the 
appearance of Joseph, and in the way he leads Mr. Lockwood to the dream 
of the First of the Seventy-First ; and in revealing to the reader from the 
very beginning what he is to arrive at at the end of 300 terrible pages— 
Emily has succeeded in making one of the very best and perfect openings 
to a novel. Knowing what goal he is to reach, the reader is free from the 
element of mere excitement and free to concentrate himself undividedly on 
the interior development of the tragedy. The last four chapters make 
something like a fresh start. Emily seems to relent, and after the 
unadulterated horror of the first thirty chapters she raises Heathcliff on 
to a higher plane and gives him that glorious and superhuman end which 


transforms the vulgar ruffian and bully into something unique and 


dazzlingly beautiful—a demon quelling his thirst for superhuman bliss. 
At the same time, and worked into this, her most Promethean achievement, 
we are astonished to see Emily, the stoic and the uncowardly soul, stooping 
to an idyl of the most trivial sentimentality, and gracing the reader, who 
was thinking he had got accustomed to the rarefied air of the Heights, 
with the kindest of happy endings. And still Emily is right—and here again 
is a triumph of her sense of proportion. Not only logically is the happy 
ending the only possible one after Heathcliff’s passing, but it is also just, 
that after the terrible strain of the whole story the reader should have this 
relaxation. Emily only proves that she was not wantonly cruel in all the 
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cruelties she inflicted on her people. It is not the easy effect of a gloom that 
she is after, so she throws the comforting lollypop to the good reader, who 
need not follow Heathcliff into his hellish paradise. There is in the picture 
of Catherine and Hareton kissing behind the panes of Wuthering Heights 
a breath of the same spirit which dictated to Baudelaire his Race d’ Abel. 
The younger Catherine is saved from the terrible fate of her mother by 
stooping to the common ways outside which there is no salvation. 


vil 


M. Albert Thibaudet said somewhere that a Russian or a French novel 
was always the story of une vie qui se défait, an English novel on the 
contrary the history of a life that succeeds. Wuthering Heights is one of the 
few exceptions, and if we may from a certain point of view (which was 
perhaps the author’s) affirm that Heathcliff succeeds, from a human 
point of view he is most certainly undone. In spite of this un-English 
characteristic the appeal of Wuthering Heights has remained almost 
exclusively Anglo-Saxon. Is it because the couleur locale was taken to be 
too insular, or the Yorkshire dialect of Joseph too exclusive, or simply 
because of a curious lack of curiosity on the part of continental readers, 
and a still more curious lack of trumpeting on the part of English critics ? 
However it be I had much mild pleasure in meeting in an otherwise 
excellent novel of M. Pierre Benoit the phrase “‘ une narration longue, 
édifiante, monotone comme un roman des sceurs Bronté.”’ 

I have no hesitation in placing Emily Bronté among the very greatest 
writers of the nineteeth century. If we are to judge only by the force 
of her creative energy she may be compared to Balzac and Dostoyevski. 
There are some novels that are greater books than Wuthering Heights— 
Vanity Fair, for instance, and War and Peace, and the Brothers Karamazov, 
but it would be difficult to name one (except, perhaps, Crime and Punish- 
ment) which combines in the same degree the two qualities of spiritual 
intensity and artistic efficiency. It is a perfectly tempered blade. 

But there is another aspect of the question, and conscious of that 
aspect, most of us will shrink from naming Emily Bronté in a breath with 
Thackeray, Balzac, Tolstoy or Dostoyevsky. It is this very metallic and 
inhuman quality. The broad human appeal of those great novelists is 
totally absent from Wuthering Heights. Of the two elements which Aristotle 
considered necessary for tragedy, the element of pity is lacking, and the 
whole thing is only one great effort to realise an ideal of superhuman and 
inhuman freedom. The reader is really moved throughout the book by 
nothing but a feeling of wonder and admiration, as before a typhoon or a» 
thunderstorm, or the snow-clad line of the Pyrenees. And the author. 
will remain a cold and lonesome figure, terrible and beautiful, but 
splendidly sterile of all human progeny, the very fire of her titanic passion 
scorching only like the touch of frozen steel. 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


T does not happen very often in English literature that the political 
opinions of a writer interfere with critical judgment of his work. Even 
at the beginning of last century, when the fear of all new things was 
powerfully aided by the fear of a particular new thing across the 

Channel which would be physically disagreeable if it ever came to England 
—even then the persecution of literary radicals seemed a little unnatural 
and a little absurd. Since then the question cannot be said to have arisen 
until the appearance of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Tennyson wrote a good 
many poems on public subjects ; but it would be hard to conceive of 
opinion as to his poetic merits being moved by them, either one way or 
the other. Browning wrote a sonnet called Why I am a Liberal ; but do 
many readers know what precisely were the reasons he gave? Morris 
preached Socialism ; and his work in all kinds was acutely appreciated by 
the rich. In truth, as a rule, the English keep their enjoyment of literature 
and their interest in politics in separate compartments ; and the political 
ideas of a poet or a novelist very rarely seem to them to be a genuine or an 
important part of the man himself. 

With Mr. Kipling, however, it is altogether different. Since the height 
of his first fame he has been held to be a political figure ; and political 
points of view are almost always evident in critical considerations of his 
work, whether admiring or adverse. Mr. Kipling, so far I know, never 
has complained and, it may be suspected, never would complain of this. 
If it gets him severe and obstinate opponents, it also gets him enthusiastic 
admirers. Irish Nationalists sometimes unjustly transfér their angry con- 
tempt of such lines as these : 


We know the war prepared 
On every peaceful home, 

We know the hells declared 
For such as serve not Rome, 


to everything which has been written by the same author. It is a regrettable 
thing : it obscures judgment. And yet perhaps, were he, too, a critic of 
literature, Mr. Kipling’s sympathies, so far as the principle of the thing 
goes, might very well be more with these than with those who regret alike 
the provocation and its result. He does not keep politics and literature in 
water-tight compartments. Politics is really his ruling and most permanent 
interest. In the whole-heartedness with which he takes a side, preaching 
both its general doctrines and its particular manceuvres, in the earnestness 
with which he publicly admonishes the entire nation on its own public 
affairs, we must find a comparison for him, if anywhere, abroad, for there 
2N 
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is none to be found at home. His position, that is to say, in his writings, 
must be compared with the position of Hugo in France or of d’Annunzio 
in Italy—in his writings only, it must be confessed. The English nation has 
made something of a concession in taking so seriously his utterances on 
public matters. It might not have made the further concession which would 
have been necessary if he had come definitely to the day-to-day handling 
of day-to-day politics. Yet there was a time when he was almost himself a 
symbol rather than a creator or celebrator of symbols, just as d’Annunzio 
was the symbol of Italy’s movement into the War. 

Mr. Kipling’s sudden and amazing upward rush into fame, over thirty 
years ago, coincided with the beginning of a period of English history 
which attained its melancholy culmination in the South African War. He 
came from India, both by birth and by early employment—employment 
during years which must have been decisive in forming a mind so pre- 
cociously developed and since so little open to change. He came to England 
from India with this at least definitely settled in his thoughts that (I am 
expressing it as mildly as possible) Liberal opinions on the treatment of 
subject races were in several particulars much mistaken. This sprang by 
no means from a mere self-complacent belief in the superiority of the 
white race or from mere contempt for the “ nigger.” It sprang from a 
genuine love of efficiency and order. Mr. Kipling saw the English ruling 
India, as he thought, efficiently. He was far from despising the native races 
of India ; it is even fair to say that he loved them ; but he saw in their 
subordination a necessary principle of order, which ought not to produce 
shame. Even in that gentle book Kim the country-bred boy, who has 
spent most of his life as a native, is made to assert his Sahib’s superiority 
over the Bengali Hurree Chunder Mookerjee, who is his departmental 
superior. Kim does not much like doing it, but he knows it is the duty of 
his blood, and he does it, and is applauded, while the Babu acquiesces. 

It is not my business to discuss here the value of these ideas. The point 
is that Mr. Kipling, fully possessed of them, brought them to an England 
which was fully ready for them. Those were the days when songs were 
sung with such refrains as “ Paint another red patch on the map ” ; and 
the opinion was generally held that there were still a good many parts of 
the globe which could be ruled more efficiently by the English than by 
their own inhabitants. ‘Those were the days when the young Cecil Rhodes 
made the first of his grandiose wills, leaving all his fortune (not then very 
great) for the foundation of a secret society which was to have as its 
object the Anglo-Saxon domination of the world. Into this world came 
Mr. Kipling, an able man, believing these ideas, possessed of practical 
knowledge from which to argue in their favour, and armed with a style 
which made it almost impossible not to read him. Hence came his leap 
into a position in English political thought and feeling which, it is safe to 
say, no other English imaginative writer (even Milton not excepted) has 
ever occupied. Hence, too, came the difficulty, which still exists, of 
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looking at him dispassionately as an imaginative writer. We do not often 
mix together our enjoyment of literature and our partisan interest in 
politics, but when we do it we do it thoroughly. 

So it comes about that we find even critics who maintain that Mr. Kipling 
does not write well. But he, that preacher of the gospel of efficiency, lives, 
in this, up to his own principles. He can write : by which I mean that he 
obviously never wastes even the merest shaving of his opportunities or of 
his great natural talents. He appeared in England, comet-like and amazing. 
His range of themes was exceedingly broad. He wrote about English 
soldiers in barracks in India, about Simla grass-widows talking among 
themselves in their own rooms, about the fighting and mating of seals on 
the beach of Novastoshnah, about Scottish engineers in the engine-rooms 
of tramp-steamers, and about horses in New England pastures. It was a 
marvellous display ; and still the wonder grew that one very short lifetime 
could have included all that he seemed to know. 

Perhaps it is no business of the critic to inquire how an author knows 
what he seems to know : if he convincingly seems to know it, that should 
be enough. But there are distracting clues to the solution of this problem. 
In The Finest Story in the World Mr. Kipling writes thus : 


“One minute, Charlie. When the sea topped the bulwarks what did it look 
like ?”’ I had my reasons for asking. A man of my acquaintance had once gone 
down with a leaking ship in a still sea, and had seen the water-level pause for an 
instant ere it fell on the deck. 

“ It looked just like a banjo-string drawn tight, and it seemed to stay there for 
years,” said Charlie. 

Exactly ! The other man had said : “ It looked like a silver wire laid down along 
the bulwarks, and I thought it was never going to break.” He had paid everything 
except the bare life for this little valueless piece of knowledge, and I had travelled 
ten thousand weary miles to meet him and take his knowledge at second-hand. 
But Charlie, the bank-clerk on twenty-five shillings a week, who had never been 
out of sight of a made road, knew it all. It was no consolation to me to know that 
once in his lives he had been forced to die for his gains. I also must have died 
scores of times, but behind me, because I could have used my knowledge, the doors 
were shut. 


In this passage, because Mr. Kipling, as I have said, never wastes even the 
thinnest shaving of his material and always packs everything tight, lie many 
phrases that betray his secret. He travels ‘“‘ ten thousand weary miles ”’ to 
get a “‘ little valueless piece of knowledge at second-hand,” which, he 
asserts (this is a trope), he has been given at first-hand not because he 
could have used his knowledge. We can dismiss Charlie; but an 
informant remains. Did he really say : ‘‘ It looked just like a banjo-string 
drawn tight, and it seemed to stay there for years ” ? Or did Mr. Kipling’s 
visualising genius make that out of something less vivid ? 
However the fact may be in the particular instance, Mr. Kipling is a 
reporter—probably the best reporter who ever lived. The first peculiar gift 
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which made his success was that of being able at once to get a lively and 
convincing image of a thing, even at second-hand. In one of his stories 
certain subalterns from the East relate their experiences to Eustace Cleever, 
a celebrated author. At the end 


He replied with another quotation to the effect that, though singing was a 
remarkably fine performance, I was to be quite sure that few lips would be moved 
to song if they could find a sufficiency of kissing. Whereby I understood that 
Eustace Cleever, decorator and colourman in words, was blaspheming his own Art, 
and would be sorry for this in the morning. 


The quotation is from James Thomson, an old favourite. It is a motive 
which occurs more than once in Mr. Kipling’s middle period. Earlier he 
was merely omniscient. In the middle period he is uncomfortably aware of 
the real sources of his omnipotence. Later he grows resigned, mellow, and 
even a little contentedly humble. 

At the beginning it is truly and irritatingly the reporter’s omniscience. 
There is something revealing in the tendency of Plain Tales from the Hills 
to begin with authoritative and far-reaching generalisations : 


There are more ways of running a horse to suit your book than pulling his head 
off in the straight. Some men forget this. Understand clearly that all racing is 
rotten—as everything connected with losing money must be. In India, in addition 
to its inherent rottenness, it has the merit of being two-thirds sham, looking pretty 
on paper only. Everyone knows everyone else far too well for business purposes. 
How on earth can you rack and harry and post a man for his losings when you are 
fond of his wife and live in the same Station with him ? He says, “‘ On the Monday 
following ”’ ; “‘ I can’t settle yet.’ You say, “ All right, old man,” and think yourself 
lucky if you pull off nine hundred out of a two-thousand-rupee debt. Any way you 
look at it, Indian racing is immoral, and expensively immoral ; which is much 
worse. If a man wants your money he ought to ask for it, or send round a subscrip- 
tion list, instead of juggling about the country with an Australian larrikin ; a 
“‘brumby,” with as much breed as the boy; a brace of chumars in gold-laced 
caps ; three or four ekka-ponies with hogged manes, and a switch-tailed demirep 
of a mare called Arab because she has a kink in her flag. Racing leads to the shroff 
quicker than anything else. But if you have no conscience and no sentiments, and 
good hands, and some knowledge of pace, and ten years’ experience of horses, and 
several thousand rupees a month, I believe that you can occasionally contrive to 
pay your shoeing-bills. 


This comes out of the mouth of a man in the very early twenties ; and 
perhaps, if it were not so well expressed, it would be dismissible as such 
and therefore less irritating. But it is in fact the gay omniscience of every 
young man delivered with a skill in the use of words which makes it 
impossible to ignore. It is the reporter’s gift ; and éarly life is the time for 
the reporter to exercise it. He is still young, and his omniscience comes at 
second-hand ; and just therefore it must be “ put over ”’ with every ounce 
of weight he has at his command. Mr. Kipling’s appetite for ‘“ putting 
things over ” came by eating. He was in a position where he must do it 
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if he could. The necessity brought the gift to light ; and the more he found 
that he could do it, the more diligently he sharpened the one knife that 
never failed him. He became a marvellous observer. One sees him again 
and again in his own stories the silent observer, standing carefully back 
so that he may not frighten the fish. 

_ Nevertheless, this early work, with whatever cunning it may be done, 
is crude and raw in content. The author’s main intention is to score his 
effect and to do that he hits wherever an opening offers, careless of the 
direction. Let us take, from Soldiers Three, an example at random : 


te 

“** Fwhat d’ you take me for ?’ she sez. 

*““* A woman,’ sez I ; ‘ the prettiest in barricks.’ 

“A wife,’ sez she ; ‘ the straightest in cantonmints !’ 

“Wid that I dropped my arm, fell back tu paces, an’ saluted, for I saw that she 
mint fwhat she said.” 

“Then you know something that some men would give a good deal to be certain 
of. How could you tell ? ” I demanded in the interests of Science. 

‘‘ Watch the hand,” said Mulvaney“ 9s she shuts her hand tight, thumb down 
over the knuckle, take up your hat an’ go. yuU’ll only make a fool av yoursilf av 
you shtay. But av the hand lies opin on the lap, or av you see her thryin’ to shut 
ut, an’ she can’t—go on ! She’s not past reasonin’ wid.” 


It is all there, the second-hand omniscience, the veneer of realism and the 
crude sentiment, as immediate and powerful in its attack as wood-alcohol— 
the whole expressed with admirable economy of words. This is about the 
love-affairs of N.C.O.s and other ranks. In the same volume, in that 
renowned piece, The Story of the Gadsbys, Mr. Kipling attacks the love- 
affairs of commissioned officers. It is a renowned piece, and it contains a 
renowned vulgarity : 


Miss D. (abstractedly). Does he wax that moustache ? 

Miss T. (busy with powder-puff). Yes, I think so. Why? 

Miss D. (bending over the bodice and sewing furiously). Oh, nothing—only 

Miss T. (sternly). Only what ? Out with it, Emma. 

Miss D. Well, May Olger—she’s engaged to Mr. Charteris, you know—said 
Promise you won’t repeat this ? 

Miss T. Yes, I promise. What did she say ? 

Miss D. 'That—that being kissed (with a rush) by a man who didn’t wax his 
moustache was—like eating an egg without salt. 

Miss T’. (at her full height, with crushing scorn). May Olger is a horrid nasty 
thing, and you can tell her I said so. I’m glad she doesn’t belong to my set. 


But this effect is undoubtedly contrived to demonstrate the theme that a 
thoroughly trivial young woman, with thoroughly trivial friends, brings on 
Captain Gadsby and herself the sufficiently serious results—marriage, 
devotion, fear of separation, a child, the end of his career—that she does 
bring. One only wishes that Mr. Kipling’s determination to drive his 
point home had not produced, as a sort of by-product, an independent and 
rather disagreeable effect. In the succeeding scenes all these results are 
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shown with successful ruthlessness. Minnie almost dies after her stillborn 
first child ; and Captain Gadsby and his friend almost weep when the 
shadow lifts : | 


Carr. G. (his head on neck of M.’s charger). Jack ! I bub-bub-believe I’m going 
to make a bub-bub-bloody exhibition of byself. 

Cart. M. (sniffing openly and feeling in his left cuff). ’'b-b—I’b doing it already. 
Old bad, what cad I say ? I’b as pleased as —Cod dab you, Guddy ! You’re one big 
idiot and I’b adother ! 


It is by no means hard to cry with Captain Gadsby and Captain Maffiin : 
in fact, it would prove either extreme cynicism or extreme ignorance of 
life if one had no temptation to do so. But when the fit is over one resents 
the unfair trick that has been played on one. It seems to the reader a pity 
that the young giant should be so ignorant of his own strength as to imagine 
that he is under any necessity of hitting below the belt. 

This unfair excess in the use of power may prove inexperience and a 
certain and peculiar lack of self-confidence. It ought not to suggest lack 
of competence. Mr. Kipling’s ability to produce a definite effect in his 
own medium should never have been in doubt. He has an instinct for 
words and for the rhythms in which words may be used, and often shows 
it in a startling way. His poem called Boots (Infantry Columns) has an 
almost maddening effect on the mind : 


Try—try—try—try—to think 0’ something different— 

O—my—God—keep—me from goin’ lunatic ! 

(Boots—boots—boots—boots—movin’ up an’ down again !) 
There’s no discharge in the war ! 


Count—count—count—count—the bullets in the bandoliers. 

If—your—eyes—drop—they will get atop 0’ you— 

(Boots—boots—boots—boots—movin’ up an’ down again !) 
There’s no discharge in the war ! 


It gives the movement of tired men on the march with a truth beyond 
admiration ; and it brings itself home to readers who have never been in 
that state. Such renderings of physical things are surprising and effective 
and difficult, just because they are rarely attempted. But in nearly all his 
short stories Mr. Kipling approaches the rendering of subtler things with 
equal confidence in the power of words rightly used. His prose, even at 
the beginning, is a subtle and accomplished instrument. It is never what 
is meant by the opprobrious term ‘‘ mechanical”: it is never dull and 
monotonous. But it often has the movement of one of those complicated 
machines which he himself, with many technical terms, loves to describe. 
The wheels revolve, levers appear and disappear, curious well-adapted 
appliances come into sight for a moment and are gone again. There is a 
rhythm and a repetition but it is manifold and various in its details; and 
the mind does not grow weary with seeing the same things too soon again. 
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_ This is in the short stories. There was a sensation when Mr. Kipling 
attempted a novel ; and the sensation of the failure is still looked back to, 
in spite of the fact that in a further attempt, in Kim, he has more or less 
succeeded. But The Light that Failed showed that he faltered on a long 
flight, though he had been so secure on short flights. And, though other 
points might be criticised, the principal weakness of the book lies in the 


_ fact that Mr. Kipling does not seem able to maintain the consistency of 


his characters over so long a span. The two children, Dick and Maisie, 
are well drawn ; the two adults they eventually become are well drawn ; but 
between the two pairs there is no recognisable connection. At the beginning 
Mrs. Jennett objects to Maisie’s goat : 


“Then,” said the atom, choosing her words very deliberately, ‘“‘ I shall write to 
my lawyer peoples and tell them that you are a very bad woman. Amomma is mine, 
mine, mine !’’ Mrs. Jennett made a movement to the hall, where certain umbrellas 
and canes stood in a rack. The atom understood as clearly as Dick what this meant. 
““ T have been beaten before,”’ she said, still in the same passionless voice ; “‘ I have _ 
been beaten worse than you can ever beat me. If you beat me I shall write to my 
lawyer peoples and tell them you do not give me enough to eat. I am not afraid 
of you.” 


How could this decisive and strong-charactered child grow into the 
characterless girl who afterwards fails Dick merely for want of strength 
and clings on feebly to a vocation in which she has no hope of real success 
but from which she still hopes to obtain a few laudatory Press-cuttings ? 
Her inability to rise to the occasion and make a real use of herself in some- 
thing real provide the little flame of observed life which illuminates the 
second half of the book. This is an excellent study of character and motive 
(Dick’s own attitude is a trifle stagy) so far as it goes. But it does not go 
very far. The rest of the story, with the girl who ruins Dick’s picture while 
he is asleep, sticks out her tongue at him and whispers “ Bilked ”’ as she 
escapes, is merely clever vamping. It is well done: it fills up the space 
round the small fragment of important truth which Mr. Kipling has to 
tell. But it is cheaply crude in conception, at best a skilful playing on the 
nerves of the reader ; and again one regrets that so much skill should be 
wasted on a thing so little worth doing. 

In Kim this inability to cover a long span is not so noticeable. Kim has 
not the organic construction and development of a story. ‘The tale of Kim’s 
birth and its discovery, of his upbringing and of his first great adventure 
in men’s work is not very interesting and does not so much hold the 
attention that one fails to observe how often, as a tale, it flags. The 
importance of the book lies in its long leisurely portrayal of British India, 
in its assemblage of vividly sketched persons, among whom the old Lama, 
thoroughly understood and beautifully represented, is the best. The Lama 
is indeed perhaps the best of all Mr. Kipling’s characters. He is shown at 
more length, and with more result for the length than any other. 
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But undoubtedly Mr. Kipling’s gift is rather for the sudden light on 
character which can be shown in a short story than for any continuous or 
exhaustive exposition. Certain characters occur again and again in his 
tales—Stalky and his companions, Mulvaney, Learoyd, and Ortheris. But 
there is never any attempt at development. The effect of character is built 
up just enough to make each episode credible and solid, and no more. It 
is worth remarking that the adventures of Stalky, Beetle, and M‘Turk 
begin at a point when, as schoolboys at least, they are beyond change. 
And indeed they do not change from the moment at which they trespass 
on Colonel Dabney’s estate to that in which they bribe Mary Yeo to kiss 
Tulke. Stalky appears once again as a subaltern, when he might still be 
a school-boy, and once again as a battalion-commander—when he might be 
anybody. It is when Mr. Kipling attempts something out of his range that 
he betrays his worst weakness. This worst weakness is the tendency to 
use his gifts of personality, persuasion, and vividness, his reporter’s gifts, 
to “ put over”? something not worthy of the resources lavished on it. 
When he thus exerts himself he secures what may be called a triumph of 
brute strength over the good taste which is too delicate properly to defend 
itself. One’s first admiration of Mr. Kipling too often leaves behind it a — 
feeling of having been overcome by unfair force ; but if he uses brute 
strength, he also admires it and judges only on immediate results. 

In the short stories, however, this temptation to him can be, by the 
nature of the thing, lacking throughout an entire piece. And as a writer of 
short stories he does undoubtedly come first in the English language. 
Mr. Wells, to take one example, who was obviously much influenced by 
him, deserves to be mentioned in the same category. But Mr. Wells has 
attempted other things (and succeeded with them), and has not given the 
whole of his time or the best of his wits to this particular form, in which 
he has not Mr. Kipling’s range or his variety. There are others, but space 
is too short to mention them here. ‘he canon of Mr. Kipling includes some 
fourteen volumes ; and the stories are of all sorts, gay and grave, exotic and 
domestic. The classification of them would make an admirable theme for 
a Doktorfrage ; but, having said something already on the diversity of their 
subjects, I must leave that alone. 

The point to be observed is that here can be seen the curve of Mr. 
Kipling’s development from the early arrogance of 


He heard the sound that a man never forgets all his life—the “ ah-yah ” of an 
angry crowd. (When that sound drops about three tones, and changes to a thick, 
droning ut, the man who hears it had better go away if he is alone.) | 


through the somewhat uneasy maturity of The Finest Story in the World to 
the mellow and golden autumn of Friendly Brook, it is as though Indian 
suns (but surely he was not very long in India) had saturated him with 
raw light, which it has needed decades of more temperate weather to soak 
out of him again. His gift of understanding, of seizing the heart of a 
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situation, was never in doubt. In The Flag of their Country he shows to 
the full his understanding of the reticence of the ordinarily brought-up 
public-school boy in the face of public emotion : 


Now, the reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than the reserve of a maid, she being 
made for one end only by blind Nature, but man for several. With a large and 
healthy hand he tore down the veils, and trampled them under the well-intentioned 
feet of eloquence. In a raucous voice he cried aloud little matters, like the hope of 
Honour and the dream of Glory, that boys do not discuss even with their most 
intimate equals—cheerfully assuming that, till he spoke, they had never considered 
these possibilities. He pointed them to shining goals, with fingers which smudged 
out all radiance on all horizons. He profaned the most secret places of their souls 
with outcries and gesticulations. He bade them consider the deeds of their ancestors 
in such a fashion that they were flushed to their tingling ears. Some of them—the 
rending voice cut a frozen stillness—might have had relatives who perished in 
defence of their country. (They thought, not a few of them, of an old sword in a 
passage, or above a breakfast-room table, seen and fingered by stealth since they 
could walk.) He adjured them to emulate those illustrious examples ; and they 
looked all ways in their extreme discomfort. 


It is all true ; but are there not boys who, reading it, have suffered some- 
thing of the discomfort felt by Stalky and his friends when they were 
bound down to listen to the eloquence of Mr. Raymond Martin, M.P. ? 
One marvels that so close a realisation of the diffidence of boyhood can 
go with so much flamboyance of expression. It is, again, the reporter’s gift. 
Mr. Kipling understands ; but, having understood, he will use any means 
to drive his point into the reader’s head. ‘There was for long about his 
work something of the violence of the sun of India and something of the 
raw impatience of new countries. 

There are those indeed who consider that Mr. Kipling deservedly made 
his reputation in the early nineties and that since then he has been nothing 
but a shadow of his younger self. Yet, it may be proper to ask, may not the 
shadows cast by so violent a light prove to be of more value than its own 
rays ? For me, at any rate, up to the publication of his last collection of 
stories, Mr. Kipling’s work has grown increasingly satisfying. ‘The dazzling, 
enchanting skill remains ; but the rawness and violence of the feelings, or 
the appeal to the reader’s feelings, is diminished. ‘The first ponderable sign 
of the change is marked perhaps by the publication of Am in 1901. It 
appears in such stories as An Habitation Enforced and in the gracious details 
of Puck of Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies. In Friendly Brook the 
exquisite power of description is as strong as ever it was : 


The valley was so choked with fog that one could hardly see a cow’s length 
across a field. Every blade, twig, bracken-frond and hoof-print carried water, and 
the air was filled with the noise of rushing ditches and field-drains, all delivering 
to the brook below. A week’s November rain on water-logged land had gorged her 
to full flood, and she proclaimed it aloud. 
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Two men in sackcloth aprons were considering an untrimmed hedge that ran 
down the hillside and disappeared into mist beside those roarings. ‘They stood back 
and took stock of the neglected growth, tapped an elbow of hedge-oak here, a 
mossed beech-stub there, swayed a stooled ash back and forth, and looked at each 
other. 


The picture is complete and perfect. The story which follows it is simply 
that of the attachment of a Sussex peasant to the abandoned child whom he 
has received from “ one 0’ those Lunnon Childern Societies.” He loves her, 
and when her unworthy father claims her, he pays hush-money, until 
Friendly Brook conveniently drowns the man. Therefore Jim Wickenden 
says, “ ‘The Brook’s been good friends to me, and if she be minded to take 
a snatch at my hay, J ain’t settin’ out to withstand her.” ‘The thread is 
simple ; but Mr. Kipling makes it carry a good deal. This, if one had to 
select an example of his work for an anthology of short stories, might well 
be one’s first choice. There are four or five which follow it closely ; and all 
have been written in the second half of his career. 


I may have seemed to write sneeringly or slightingly of much of 
Mr. Kipling’s earlier work. If one considers his writings as a whole one 
is haunted by a sense of huge talents taking too often a path of least 
resistance which an equally admirable ingenuity much too easily discovers. 
Thus haunted, it is only too easy to fail to give any impression of his 
range and versatility, to forget to mention with the rest such things as the 
solid, contenting horseplay of My Sunday at Home, Brugglesmith, and The 
Village that Voted the Earth was Flat. But even where one sneers, even 
where one sees qualities improvable and improved by time, one quality 
is always obvious and must not be denied. There is an immense vitality 
in all this work. It has, for good or evil, set a fashion of surprising endurance 
and nothing without vitality could ever have set a fashion which endured 
so long. Mr. Kipling may have learnt—he certainly did from Stevenson, 
he may have done from Maupassant, but his is the spirit which beyond 
dispute can be traced in almost every page of the popular magazines both 
in England and in America. 

When we come to look at his verse the same thing must be said. Most 
of it is rhetoric ; but little of it is ineffective rhetoric. There is much to be 
said against such writing as this : 


Tom Hall stood up by the quarter-rail. “‘ Your words in your teeth,” said he. 
“'There’s never a law of God or man runs north of Fifty-Three. 

So go in grace with Him to face, and an ill-spent life behind, 

And I’ll be good to your widows, Rube, as many as I shall find.” 

A Strabound man shot blind and large, and a warlock Finn was he, 

And he hit Tom Hall with a bursting ball a hand’s-breadth over the knee. 
Tom Hall caught hold by the topping-lift, and sat him down with an oath. 

** You'll wait a little, Rube,” he said. “‘ The devil has called for both. 

The Devil is driving both this tide, and the killing-grounds are close, 

And we’ll go up to the wrath of God as the holluschickie goes. 
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O men, put back your guns again and lay your rifles by, 

We've fought our fight, and the best are down. Let up and let us die ! 
Quit firing, by the bow there—quit ! Call off the Baltic’s crew ! 
You’re sure of Hell as me or Rube—but wait till we get through.” 


One is inclined to begin by saying that the worst against this style is that 
it has raised up to itself so great a crop of quite intolerable imitations. But 
this very fact is, as a phenomenon, worthy of notice and even of admira- 
tion. Uncountable poets have been pricked to imitation and a large public 
applauds them. This is due no doubt to the fact that some generations in 
large well-policed towns have engendered in our race a platonic and disin- 
terested love of violence ; but it must be recorded that Mr. Kipling was 
the first man to put this dumb feeling into words. The style is bold and 
coarse. It derives from old ballads, but its boldness springs, not as there 
from naive instinct, but perceptibly from civilised cunning. Its flavour is 
therefore different. Its swinging gait, deliberately adopted, is too mechan- 
ical to merge into the milder intimacies and humanities of the ballad. 
_ But there are moments when Mr. Kipling, clearly with the same model 
in mind, gets nearer to the original. His besetting weakness is the desire 
to make an effect by the quickest and surest means: this style is a short 
cut to an effect. But occasionally—and often enough to make the sum of 
all the occasions impressive—his feeling about his subject quite overcomes 
this weakness. Real feeling comes through in even Gentleman Rankers 
(which is an example of an intermediary type between the ballad and the 
music-hall song) and in Ford o’ Kabul River. The merely dialect poems are 
connected with these ; and it must be admitted that Mr. Kipling has once 
or twice raised the Cockney speech to the dignity of a poetic tongue : 
The Injian Ocean sets an’ smiles 
So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue ; 
There aren’t a wave for miles an’ miles 
Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 
The ship is swep’, the day is done, 
The bugle’s gone for smoke and play ; 
An’ black ag’in the settin’ sun 
The Lascar sings : “‘ Hum deckty hai!” 


For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t drop it if I tried ! 


Oh, I ’ave come upon the books, 
An’ frequent broke a barrick rule, 
An’ stood beside an’ watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool. 
I paid my price for findin’ out, 
Nor never grutched the price I paid, 
But sat in Clink without my boots, 
Admirin’ ’ow the world was made. 
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It is philosophical and beautiful and, as an indispensable preliminary to 
these, it is sincere. The dialect might have been used patronisingly, merely 
with a view to ‘“‘ quaintness.” But here the feeling of the poem transcends 
the accidents of the language and merely fixes them as part of its final 
success. 

Thus it is throughout the whole of Mr. Kipling’s work. He has always 
been described as a precocious writer ; and it is very generally assumed 
that his early brilliance necessarily entailed exhausted and disappointing 
later years. It would probably be nearer the truth to say that those gifts 
which in him were the earliest to display themselves needed time and hard 
work before they could be brought into their proper place. ‘This prophet 
of co-ordination has found it no easy matter to co-ordinate his own talents. 
Now, and for some years past, he writes very little. But in most of what 
he writes now those early brilliant faults have been subdued and have 
become useful subsidiary virtues. Time, and severe impartial standards, 
winnowing his work, will winnow much of it away ; but they will certainly 
leave something that is unique. 
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Aes WEY NEEL 


By J. C. SQUIRE 
LICE MEYNELL died last month. She was among the six or 


seven best women writers in the records of English literature, 
and the only one of them to achieve greatness as an essayist. 
M&Fier first book was published in 1875, and was admired by 
Meredith, Ruskin and Rossetti. She did not publish a second for 
twenty years. A few more volumes of poems and essays followed. 
A collection of her worthiest prose was published under the title Essays 
in 1914, and she collected her poems in 1913. Those two volumes, 
with Hearts of Controversy (1919, a small collection of critical studies), 
a pamphlet of verse, and a few recent poems and papers, some of 
which have appeared in these columns, include all of her work which 
she wished to preserve. 
It is, by modern standards, a small amount. Mrs. Meynell was never 
a professional writer, making daily recourse to a desk and producing 
books at regular intervals. She led an active and varied life. She bore 
and brought up a large family ; she read and travelled ; she entertained 
a large circle of friends ; and Francis Thompson, whose noble poem Her 
Portrait was inspired by her, was only the most conspicuous of many writers, 
particularly young ones, who went to her for counsel and encouragement. 
She lived as well as wrote, and she would not have chosen to do other- 
wise. Yet there was no question with her of writing in spare moments. 
She wrote when she felt inclined ; she spent great pains on preparation 
and revision ; she had no desire to produce a great body of work. It is not 
easy to conceive any alteration of circumstances—even that economic 
pressure which she was happily spared—which would have led her to 
write more profusely or less carefully ; and it may be assumed that what 
we have from her is all that she was born, or felt inclined, to give. By 
temperament and theory she was destined to do a few things as nearly 
perfectly as she could. Her philosophy was a kind of Christian stoicism, 
and she aimed at equanimity and self-control in her art as in her life. 
There have been those whose careful and cunning artistry, tact and 
taste of expression, have arisen from a defect of passion. ‘There was no 
defect of that in Alice Meynell ; she had much to control and control 
never froze the springs of emotion in her. In old age she retained the 
quick sensitiveness of youth, sweet and generous impulses, instant 
responsiveness to cruelty and injustice. She was old when, in a poem to 
her sister, she described herself more surely than anyone else could : 


Our father works in us, 
The daughters of his manhood. Not undone 
Is he, not wasted, though transmuted thus, 
And though he left no son. 
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Therefore on him I cry 
To arm me: “ For my delicate mind a casque, 
A breastplate for my heart, courage to die, 
Of thee, captain, I ask. 


“* Nor strengthen only ; press 
A finger on this violent blood and pale, 
Over this rash will let thy tenderness 
A while pause, and prevail. 


** And shepherd-father, thou 
Whose staff folded my thoughts before my birth, 
Control them now I am of earth, and now 
Thou art no more of earth.” 


Passionate feeling is expressed ; but the manner is in conformity with 
the aspiration ; she will disclose rather than proclaim. She detested and 
despised the blatant expansiveness of the modern world, the vulgar 
clamour, the sway of fashion, “‘ the paltry precipitancy of the multitude.” 
There was nothing of inhumanity in this, no feeling of superiority over 
individuals unless they were brutal and base ; but it did strengthen her 
aspiration and effort towards the discipline and reticence to which she 
was naturally inclined. There was never any risk that she should curn 
herself into a machine; she knew the inevitability and the value of 
impulse, the rare visitations of vision and ecstasy ; she allowed scope to 
wilful affection, to fine antipathies, even to harmless caprice. Yet the 
central will was always operative. She was not carried away. Her little 
releases and impetuosities were, in her life and in her writings, like the 
vagrant flowers that ran over the Roman arch in her Piranesi print. She 
was strong and tender, reserved without being cold, brave, scornful, 
compassionate ; and she aimed at a balanced life, having an ideal of 
deportment before God and man as complete as were those of the old 
Renaissance writers who formulated codes of manners for Christian 
gentlemen. 

Her character and her convictions are evident in every detail of her 
work. From beginning to end she laboured. She covertly defined her aim 
in an essay on Innocence and Experience : 


Perfect personal distinctness of Experience would be in literature a delicate 
Innocence. Not a passage of cheapness, of greed, of assumption, of sloth, or of 
any such sins in the work of him whose love-poetry were thus true, and whose 
pudeur of personality thus simple and inviolate. This is the private man, in other 
words the gentleman, who will neither love nor remember in common. 


Writing (with marked originality) on Dr. Johnson’s wife, she refuses to 
head the paper in the obvious way : “ the chance of writing ‘ Tetty ’ as a 
title is a kind of facile literary opportunity ; it shall be denied.” To live 
up to the standard she had set herself meant an unremitting labour of 
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observation, of analysis, of attention, of search : but she liked the labour. 
Walking unharnessed, she said, was easier than towing something : “ So 
is the drawing of water in a sieve easier to the arms than drawing in a 
bucket, but not to the heart.” The discipline of toil she sought with 
eagerness, and its results may be seen everywhere—in her initial con- 
ceptions as in her epithets. She would never write for the sake of writing, 
nor even where her interest was only ordinarily engaged. It was charac- 
teristic of her that when at last she published a small volume of critical 
studies she explained in a prefatory note that she would not have printed 
mere expositions or interpretations ; these comments were only made 
because important controversial issues were involved. Her criticisms are 
as independent as they could be ; every judgment, every word, is her own. 
That independence is evident in almost every poem and essay that she 
wrote, whether her theme was a commonplace theme suddenly perceived 
afresh or an unusual theme which had occurred to nobody before. What- 
ever mental or physical object or process she was contemplating was 
stripped of its conventional properties, examined anew, recorded with 
truth : she must see for herself and think for herself, and the results 
might be what they would. One effect of her independent and persistent 
habit of thought is that she was always making discoveries. She not merely 
saw familiar objects in an unaccustomed light, but she perceived novel 
relations between them. The situations and arguments she exhibits are 
sometimes so unusual as to give us the shock of oddity at first sight, but 
we soon become acclimatised to her truth. What a strange and beautiful 
thought it was—the mystery of Time governed much of her meditation— 
which made her in her girlhood write A Letter from a Girl to Her own 
Old Age, in which she foresaw a time-worn woman touching the faded 
verses with thin fingers, and asked forgiveness of her : 


Pardon the girl ; such strange desires beset her. 
Poor woman, lay aside the mournful letter 
That breaks thy heart ; the one who wrote, forget her ; 


The one who now thy faded features guesses, 
With filial fingers thy grey hair caresses, 
With morning tears thy mournful twilight blesses. 


She grew old ; she lived to read that from the other end of the passage : 
to muse on the strange truth of the girl who had envisaged her young 
self in a daughterly relation to her older self. ‘There is a parallel strange- 
ness in the recurring thought she had about Dr. Johnson, whom perhaps 
she reverenced above any other human being. He married a wife much 
older than he, a wife unjustly treated by his biographers. She predeceased 
him and he lived, cherishing her memory, to grow older than she had been 
when her senescence was arrested by death. “ ‘Time gave him,” she wrote 
in an early essay, ‘“‘ a younger wife.” When near the last year of her life 
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she returned to the idea and linked it in a poem to a similar reflection on 
the relation between herself and her own dead father : 
Oh, by my filial tears 
Mourned all too young, Father ! On this my head 
Time yet will force at last the longer years, 
Claiming some strange respect for me, from you, the dead. 


Strangest, and most magnificent, of all the strange thoughts upon which 
she came was that which is expressed in Christ in the Universe. She saw 
mankind and our planet as citizens and a city in the immeasurable Kingdom 
of the Universe; and she thought of the Redeemer carrying on His 
mission in countless forms through the host of populous stars : 


No planet knows that this 
Our wayside planet, carrying land and wave, 
Love and life multiplied, and pain and bliss, 
Bears, as chief treasure, one forsaken grave. 


Nor, in our little day, 
May his devices with the heavens be guessed, 
His pilgrimage to thread the Milky Way, 
Or his bestowals there be manifest. 


But in the eternities, 
Doubtless we shall compare together, hear, 
A million alien Gospels, in what guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear... . 


The pursuit of oddity for oddity’s sake, the assumption of opinions 
because of their peculiarity, were, by the same token, and by virtue of 
her very honesty, even more nauseating to her than other kinds of falsity 
or pretence : her strangenesses are the direct results of her sincerity, and 
if she refused to “‘ think in common,” this did not mean that she disliked 
thoughts which other people shared. And the laborious sincerity of her 
more general meditations is observable in every process of her contem- 
plation and of her art. She looked and looked at any thing, from a 
character to a chair, from a wandering thistledown to the night sky, until 
she had securely disengaged, in their order, all the impressions which 
she really received from it, as distinguished from those which other people 
had received from it or which it might be supposed to be incumbent 
upon her to receive. Examine this little jumble of her fresh impressions : 

Suburbs divide a city from the fields as walls did never. 

Much, too, of the spirit of time is lost to us because we will not let the sun rule 
the day. He would see to it that our hours were various ; but we have preferred to 
his various face the plain face of a clock, and the lights without vicissitudes of our 
nights without seasons. 

The hiding-places that nature and the simpler crafts allot to the waters of 
wells are, at their deepest, in communication with the open sky. No other mine 
is so visited ; for the noonday sun himself is visible there ; and it is fine to think of 
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the waters of this planet, shallow and profound, all charged with shining suns, 
a multitude of waters multiplying suns, and carrying that remote fire, as it were, 
within their unalterable freshness. Not a pool without this visitant, or without 
passages of stars. 


Perhaps it will be found that to work all by day or all by night is to miss some- 
thing of the powers of a complex mind. 
All these things she discovered for herself. She had no desire to give to her 
own word “the common sanction of other men’s summaries and 
conclusions.” She went out whither she liked without bothering as to who 
had been there before, if anyone, or what had been said about it. So her 
freshnesses are perpetual, even when she is on the commonest ground. 
Looking at the electric light, clear and clean, she discovers it to be as 
beautiful as any light. Looking at the streaks of rain which are really 
rapidly moving drops, she muses : “‘ There seems to be such a difference 
of instants as invests all swift movement with mystery in man’s eyes, 
and causes the past, a movement of old, to be written, vanishing, upon the 
skies.” And walking abroad, meditating on our habit of brooding over 
Nature’s cruelty, and the death and destruction with which air, earth and 
water are filled, it suddenly occurs to her to notice “‘ the suppression of 
death and of the dead * throughout the landscape of manifest life. 
“ Where,” she asks, “ are they—all the dying, all the dead, of the populous 
woods ? Where do they hide their little last hours, where are they buried ? 
gett is the violence concealed ? Under what gay custom and decent 
abit ?”’ 

That same concentration, that same passion for exactitude which 
governed what she said, also controlled and directed every phase of her 
expression. She aimed at the utmost possible precision of statement. She 
began, as it were, by a long and hard look at the objects of her observation, 
endeavouring to reach and define their dominant qualities as they appeared 
to her vision. The material world was alive to her ; everything was alive 
and active ; it was something, and it was doing something. Within colour 
and form there was purpose and function, growth and resistance. She 
defined the characters of trees, houses and walls as subtly and sympathetic- 
ally as if they were the characters of human beings ; and the qualities in 
them, so sought and found, could only be described in terms used of human 
~ qualities. Some of her finest essays are inspired entirely by the characters 
of things. There is The Sea-Wall, where she states the whole strength 
and majesty of the stone against the sea : “ the wall, steadying its slanting 
foot upon the rock, builds in the serried ilex-wood and builds out the wave.” 
More beautiful still is Ceres Runaway, where the three sets of characters 
~ are the venerable and kindly walls, churches and ruins of antiquity, the 
laughing flowers and grasses that clamber over them, the despairing 
municipality that vainly chases the flowers. They are all seized with a 
delicious precision: the “agile fugitive safe on the arc of a flying 
buttress,” the running “‘ importunate ” grass, the church that is “ full of 
attitude,”’ and ‘‘ can hardly be aware that a crimson snapdragon of great 

ria 
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stature and many stalks and blossoms is standing on its furthest summit 
tiptoe against the sky.”’ She distinguishes the generic and individual 
qualities of reeds and seeds, clouds, waters and winds ; and having distin- 
guished them proceeds, with unremitted continuity of labour, to search 
for the closest possible words, making deletion after deletion in the mind 
or on paper. No writer has had a more exquisite sense of the value of words, 
their shades of meaning and their associative, evocative qualities. When 
she was satisfied she had reason to be satisfied : in her best passages no 
word could be improved, none could be added or subtracted without loss. 
For her ideal of precision carried with it a necessity of the most rigid 
economy. She was never vaguely impressionistic. Where brief suggestion 
would do the work she used it. She is standing for example on a low shore 
and looking out over the marine waste : the whole scene is called up by the 
bare sentence : “ You can see the wave as far as you can see the water.” 
Where detail had to be mentioned to give the impression required it was 
mentioned as sparingly, and with as small a measure of epithet, as was 
consonant with the communication of the picture ; her scenes are as clear 
and as thriftily indicated as the best landscapes of Mr. Bridges. How she 
corrected and compressed may be certainly known from the only passage 
which occurs in two of her essays. Innocence and Experience contains this 
comparison : 


As the Franciscans wear each other’s old habits, and one friar goes about darned 
because of another’s rending, so the poet of a certain order grows cynical for the 
sake of many poets’ old loves. Not otherwise will the resultant verse succeed in 
implying so much—or rather so many, in the feminine plural. The man of very 
sensitive individuality might hesitate at the adoption. The Franciscan is under- 
stood to have a fastidiousness and to overcome it. And yet, if choice were, one might 
wish rather to make use of one’s fellow-men’s old shoes than put their old secrets 
to use, and dress one’s art in a motley of past passions. 


It reappears, amended, pruned, stiffened, in the article on Swinburne : 


As one friar goes darned for another’s rending, having no property in cassock 
and cowl, so does many a poet, not in humility, but in a paradox of pride, boast 
of the past of others. And yet, one might rather choose to make use of one’s 
fellow-men’s old shoes than to put their old secrets to usufruct, and dress poetry 
in a motley of shed passions, twice corrupt. 


It is shorter now ; there is an added touch of the concrete ; an almost 
unnoticeable verbal repetition has gone ; a touch of archaism has been 
removed from the rhythm of the final phrase, of which, simultaneously, 
the meaning has been strengthened. That, ultimately, was her object : to 
marry economy with music. Euphony must be secured with no loss of 
accuracy : without padding, and without the loose employment of any of 
those words, the incommunicables and everlastings, with which artificers 
of prose so commonly secure themselves a ready-made melody. In her 
criticism of Swinburne’s “ fundamental fumbling,” his “ paltry, shaky 
and unvisionary ” images, his reckless scattering of the stock picturesque 
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and the stock musical words, may be seen the reflection of her own theory 
and practice. 

The fruit of all these labours is a style, personal without parade of 
personality, beautiful without parade of ornament, a style at its best 
approaching perfection. What is this prose like, I wonder ? It is like a 
bell ; or it is like a clear spring country ; or it is like a strong pear tree, 
pruned and nailed to the wall, its firm symmetrical branches full of sap 
and covered with blossom ; at one moment or another it seems like each 
of these. Mrs. Meynell’s prose is always clear ; where her verse is at first 
sight difficult it is only so from the rapid flight of her thought. She had 
few mannerisms; an excessive fondness for a certain company of 
euphonious words, such as “ unconvenanted ” and “ alien,” may be noted 
as the chief of them. Nor are echoes, traces of derivation, often encoun- 
tered in her work. No essayist altogether avoids falling at times into the 
accents of a previous essayist. When, very rarely, another voice mingles 
with Mrs. Meynell’s it is seldom the elsewhere ubiquitous accents of the 
Lambs and the Hazlitts that we hear, but the older tones of Bacon. They. 
are here, in the sentence previously quoted : 

And yet, if choice were, one might wish rather to make use of one’s fellow- 
men’s old shoes than put their old secrets to use, and dress one’s art in a motley 
of past passions. 

The affinity was natural with Bacon, whose prose was so frugal and close, 
and yet so beautiful ; but if sometimes she borrowed a shape the content 
was always hers still. Usually her prose, free though it was from tricks, 
was unmistakeably hers, and incontrovertibly good. It was, as was inevit- 
able when a passion for accuracy and compression was united with a 
fastidious ear, fertile in striking and charming phrases. Discussing the 
raving tragedies of the time, she says “ The eighteenth century stuck 
straws in its periwig ”’ ; such felicities came to her easily. With her, how- 
ever, they grew out of their contexts ; she was no phrase-maker in the 
ordinary sense, though many of her best passages are webs of good phrases. 
Sentences which linger in the memory for their music are also common, 
sentences like : 

No richer scents throng each other, close and warm, than these from a little 
hand-space of the grass one rests on, within the walls or on the plain, or in the 
Sabine or the Alban hills. 

Her openings always are especially notable for decision of sense and 
sound. Here is one, characteristic : 

There are hours claimed by Sleep, but refused to him. None the less are they 
his by some state within the mind, which answers rhythmically and punctually 
to that claim. Awake and at work, without drowsiness, without languor, and without 
gloom, the night mind of man is yet not his day mind ; he has night-powers of 
feeling which are at their highest in dreams, but are night’s as well as sleep’s. 
The powers of the mind in dream, which are inexplicable, are not altogether 
baffled because the mind is awake ; it is the hour of their return as it is the hour 
of a tide’s, and they do return. 
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Here is another, less grave : 

The world at present is inclined to make sorry mysteries or unattractive secrets 
of the methods and supplies of the fresh and perennial means of life. A very 
dull secret is made of water, for example, and the plumber sets his seal upon the 
floods whereby we live. They are covered, they are carried, they are hushed, 
from the spring to the tap ; and when their voices are released at last in the London 
scullery, why it can hardly be said that the song is eloquent of the natural source 
of waters, whether earthly or heavenly. There is not one of the circumstances 
of this capture of streams—the company, the water-rate, and the rest—that is not 
a sign of the ill-luck of modern devices in regard to style. For style implies a 
candour and simplicity of means, an action, a gesture, as it were, in the doing of 
small things ;it is the ignorance of secret ways ; whereas the finish of modern 
life and its neatness seem to be secured by a system of little shufflings and 
surprises. 


This is light ; it has the touch of humour, almost subcutaneous, which was 
all she usually allowed herself. Many moods she did not permit herself, 
many effects she never aimed at; all she tried she did with perfect 
efficiency. Her powers of simple evocation and of exact and full description 
may be illustrated by two more extracts. The first is from the essay on 
the Brontés. She is talking of the bareness which marks the greatest 
moments in literature : 


The student passes delighted thorugh the several courts of poetry, from the 
outer to the inner, from riches to more imaginative riches, and from decoration 
to more complex decoration ; and prepares himself for the greater opulence of the 
innermost chamber. But when he crosses the last threshold he finds this midmost 
sanctuary to be a hypaethral temple, and in its custody and care a simple earth 
and a space of sky. 


The other occurs in a beautiful piece which came from watching the 
stars reflected in a dark pool of a river. The deep water moved and was 
still : 


The flood lets a constellation fly, as Juliet’s “‘ wanton ” with a tethered bird, 
only to pluck it home again. At moments some rhythmic flux of the water seems 
about to leave the darkly-set, widely-spaced Bear absolutely at large, to dismiss 
the great stars, and refuse to imitate the skies, and all the water is obscure ; then 
one broken star returns, then fragments of another, and a third and a fourth flit 
back to their noble places, brilliantly vague, wonderfully visible, mobile, and 
unalterable. ‘There is nothing else at once so keen and so elusive. 

The aspen poplar had been in captive flight all day, but with no such vanishings 
as these. ‘Ihe dimmer constellations of the soft night are reserved by the skies. 


Hardly is a secondary star seen by the large and vague eyes of the st . Th 
are blind to the Pleiades. casts a | 


Mrs. Meynell’s work had its limitations. She was aware of them, and 
some of them were imposed by her own will. She was one kind of writer 
and not another kind: an admiration for her does not preclude a still 
greater admiration for more voluminous artists like Dickens and more 
careless artists like Shakespeare. None of her writings is long: her aim 
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was to compress all she could into a lyric or a few pages of prose, inspired 
by a thing seen and deeply felt or by some flash of vision into the ways of 
life. She never made the slightest effort to adapt herself to an audience ; 
she would not withhold her knowledge, or modify her vocabulary, or win 
attention by facile confidences. She had a great passion for Dr. Johnson. 

ut she could not have borne to brandish a bludgeon herself. She loved 
Falstaff and the broadest pages of Dickens, but her own works might be 
searched in vain for a single sentence which might be termed rollicking. 
Her humour was not, and could not be, entirely concealed : but she pre- 
ferred to smile rather than to laugh. “‘ It may be,”’ she remarks, ‘‘ no more 
than a brief perversity that has set a number of our writers to cheer the 
memory of Charles II. Perhaps, even, it is no more than another rehearsal 
of that untiring success at the expense of the bourgeois. . . . The bour- 
geois would be more simple than he is were he to stand up every time to 
be shocked ; but, perhaps, the mere image of his dismay is enough to 
reward the fancy of those who practise the wanton art.’’ How charmingly 
economical ! How flickering the smile which plays over her lips as she 
describes the obsession of modern man with the flower as a decoration ! 


Stem and petal and leaf—the fluent forms that a man has not by heart but 
certainly by rote—are woven, printed, cast, and stamped wherever restlessness 
and insimplicity have feared to leave plain spaces. The most ugly of all imaginable 
rooms, which is probably the parlour of a farmhouse arrayed for those whom 
Americans call summer-boarders, is beset with flowers. It blooms, a dry, woollen, 
papery, cast-iron garden. ‘The floor flourishes with blossoms adust, poorly conven- 
tionalized into a kind of order ; the table-cover is ablaze with a more realistic 
‘florescence ; the wallpaper is set with bunches ; the rigid machine-lace curtain is 
all of roses and lilies in its very construction ; over the muslin blinds an impotent 
sprig is scattered. In the worsted rosettes of the bell-ropes, in the plaster picture- 
frames, in the painted tea-tray and on the cups, in the pediment of the sideboard, 
in the ornament that crowns the barometer, in the finials of sofa and armchair, 
in the finger-plates of the “‘ grained ” door, is to be seen the ineffectual portrait or 
to be traced the stale inspiration of the flower. And what is this bossiness around 
the grate but some blunt, black-leaded garland ? 


That was her way—the way of quietness and moderation. Inclination 


and theory reinforced each other: she was inclined that way, and a 


decivilised world needed examples, of restraint and care. One says the 
‘world ”’ ; but she had no illusions about the narrowness of her direct 
appeal. She was writing with all the veracity of which she was capable, 
and using, consequently, all the education she possessed and every 


_ response she felt : the result was naturally a product only to be completely 


understood and appreciated by a public which was accustomed to fine 
distinctions, which would not miss her frequent allusions, and which 
could relish the precision of her language. What influence she could exercise 
would be chiefly indirect ; it could not be helped, and she had no hankering 
at all for a more public platform. For all her restraint and her pains of 
craftsmanship, however, expression always remained a means to her. 
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What she wished to say still remained the dominant thing : the instrument 
was an instrument to an end. Here she differed in a marked degree from 
some of those moderns who have set themselves to make “‘ émaux et 
camées,”” and who have ended by worshipping the picture, the cadence, 
and the word. Her style never became a Narcissus admiring himself in 
a pool. Casual readers sometimes thought her “ precious’; no careful 
reader possibly could. She loathed the slipshod, but she regarded 
meretricious ornament with equal disgust ; she refused to use a loose word 
but she disdained to use an affected word ; under her firm surface was the 
fire of humanity. And what any careful reader must soon discover, the per- 
son who knew her could not but perceive at first sight. I, one of many who 
were honoured by her kindness and benefited by her wisdom, shall carry 
her gracious memory to the grave. There, in her London flat or in the 
ample library-living room of her country cottage, she would sit in her 
corner : a woman with unwhitened hair, very upright and calm. Her skin 
was withered with age, but her eyes were large and lustrous : at seventy she 
still gave an impression of youth and beauty. She was usually in black, her 
only little coquetry a velvet ribbon around her neck. She sat quiet, Roman 
dignity in her mien, vivacity, feeling, mockery, sympathy in her eyes: 
a saint and a sibyl smoking a cigarette : with a young girl’s sensitiveness, 
an old woman’s insight, a man’s strength. She listened tolerantly to con- 
versation, but flashed at a word of brutality. Her own remarks were brief : 
wise, humorous, full of “‘ the scorn of scorn, the hate of hate, the love of 
love.’”’ She swooped on the essentials of a character like a hawk on a bird, 
but she pitied every bird. She detested vulgarity and cruelty ; she excused 
ignorance. At the back of all her judgments, invariably convincing, was a 
mind not merely exquisitely discriminating but uninterruptedly aware 
of the unseen behind the seen. She, a religious ascetic, practised “‘ art 
for art’s sake ” as ruthlessly as any despairing hedonist of them all; and 
naturally fastidious, she had no tinge of niceness or superiority. She was 
proud to the world, but humble before goodness ; she enjoyed small things, 
but eternity was behind them all. Contemplation of the large processes of 
life and the mysteries of eternity were habitual with her, and moved her at 
intervals to the grandest and most sustained of her passages. None of these, 
I think, is grander than that in which she concludes her investigation of 
the strange regularity which permeates the universe, which governs the 
motions of the planets and drives men to write verse : 


It has been found that several tribes in Africa and in America worship the 
moon and not the sun ; a great number worship both ; but no tribes are known to 
adore the sun and not the moon. On her depend the tides ; and she is Selene, 
mother of Herse, bringer of the dews that recurrently irrigate lands where rain is 
rare. More than any other companion of earth she is the Measurer. Early Indo- 
Germanic languages knew her by that name. Her metrical phases are the symbol 
of the order of recurrence. Constancy in approach and in departure is the reason 
of her inconstancies. Juliet will not receive a vow spoken in invocation of the 
moon ; but Juliet did not live to know that love itself has tidal times—lapses and 
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ebbs which are due to the metrical rule of the interior heart, but which the lover 
vainly and unkindly attributes to some outward alteration in the beloved. For 
man—except those elect already named—is hardly aware of periodicity. The 
individual man either never learns it fully, or learns it late. And he learns it so late, 
because it is a matter of cumulative experience upon which cumulative evidence 
is long lacking. It is in the after-part of each life that the law is learnt so definitely 
as to do away with the hope or fear of continuance. That young sorrow comes so 
near to despair is a result of this young ignorance. So is the early hope of great 
achievement. Life seems so long, and its capacity so great, to one who knows 
nothing of all the intervals it needs must hold and the intervals between aspirations, 
between actions, pauses as inevitable as the pauses of sleep. And life looks impos- 
sible to the young unfortunate, unaware of the inevitable and unfailing refresh- 
ment. It would be for their peace to learn that there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
in a sense more subtle—if it is not too audacious to add a meaning to Shakespeare— 
than the phrase was meant to contain. Their joy is flying away from them on its 
way home ; their life will wax and wane; and if they would be wise they must 
wake and rest in its phases, knowing that they are ruled by the law that commands 
all things—a sun’s revolutions and the rhythmical pangs of maternity. 


Meredith said of her essays : ‘“‘ They leave a sense of stilled singing in 
the mind they fill.” Here, as in a few other passages where she allowed 
herself to be moved to a sustained eloquence, it is a deeper vibration that 
dies upon the air. It is the echoing end of an organ music. 
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REPRINTS—-VIII 


[Nicholas Breton is in all the anthologies, with In the Merry Month} of May, 
On a Hill there grows a Flower, Sweet Phyllis, if a Silly Swain, A Silly Shepherd 
lately Sat, and Come, little Babe !, but this delicious, tender, tripping thing has been 
generally ignored, so we print it—Ep1ror.] 


Astrophel’s Song of Phyllida and Corydon 
Fv: in a morn (O fairest morn !), 


Was never morn so fair, 
There shone a sun, though not the sun 

That shineth in the air. 

For the earth, and from the earth, 
(Was never such a creature !) 

Did come this face (was never face 
That carried such a feature). 

Upon a hill (O blessed hill ! 
Was never hill so blessed), 

There stood a man (was never man 
For woman so distressed) : 

This man beheld a heavenly view, 
Which did such virtue give 

As clears the blind, and helps the lame, 
And makes the dead man live. 

This man had hap (O happy man! 
More happy none than he) ; 

For he had hap to see the hap 
That none had hap to see. 

This silly swain (and silly swains 
Are men of meanest grace) : 

Had yet the grace (O gracious gift !) 
To hap on such a face. 

He pity cried, and pity came 
And pitied so his pain, 

As dying would not let him die 
But gave him life again. 

For joy whereof he made such mirth 
As all the woods did ring ; 

And Pan with all his swains came forth 
To hear the shepherd sing ; 

But such a song sung never was, 
Nor shall be sung again, 

Of Phyllida the shepherd’s queen, 
And Corydon the swain. 
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Fair Phyllis is the shepherd’s queen, 
(Was never such a queen as she), 
And Corydon her only swain 
as never such a swain as he) : 
Fair Phyllis hath the fairest face 
That ever eye did yet behold, 
And Corydon the constant’st faith 
That ever yet kept flock in fold ; 
Sweet Phyllis is the sweetest sweet 
That ever yet the earth did yield, 
And Corydon the kindest swain 
That ever yet kept lambs in field. 
Sweet Philomel is Phyllis’ bird, 
Though Corydon be he that caught her, 
And Corydon doth hear her sing, 
Though Phyllida be she that taught her : 
Poor Corydon doth keep the fields 
Though Phyllida be she that owes them, 
And Phyllida doth walk the meads, 
Though Corydon be he that mows them : 
The little lambs are Phyllis’ love, 
Though Corydon is he that feeds them, 
The gardens fair are Phyllis’ ground, 
Though Corydon is he that weeds them. 
Since then that Phyllis only is 
The only shepherd’s only queen ; 
And Corydon the only swain 
That only hath her shepherd been— 
Though Phyllis keep her bower of state, 
Shall Corydon consume away ? 
No, shepherd, no, work out the week, 
And Sunday shall be holiday. 


NICHOLAS BRETON (1558-1626) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” is a wonderful 
work—if I may begin my notes with a remark of a non-contentious, 
not to say unoriginal, character—but I have always been a little puzzled 
to ascertain the system upon which the minor personages were included 

or excluded. It is safe, I should imagine, to say that the D.N.B. is more often con- 

sulted for its minor than for its major biographies ; one is more likely, that is, to look 
up John Hamilton Reynolds than John Keats, and it is rather annoying to find, as 
occasionally one does, that the particular célébre inconnu whom one desires to know 
about is not recorded there. Why, I wonder, should Dan Leno be included, and not 
his immortal foil and partner Herbert Campbell ? Why should Thomas Griffiths. 
Wainwright be given more than two pages, and Charles Peace not a word ? Is the 
fact that Wainwright was “ poisoner and art critic” by profession enough to explain 
the latter distinction ? Surely not, for that would imply that the D.N.B. should 
really be called the D.N.H.B. (Dictionary of National Highbrow Biography), which 
would be no correct title for a compilation that includes a lady who (if history is to 
be believed) gave birth to a fine litter of rabbits at Godalming in the eighteenth 
century. And, to come a little nearer to books, there are also some queer 
omissions among minor authors, omissions which are all the more curious when 

the omitted person is referred to as an individual of some contemporary note in a 

biography of someone else. An instance of this sort comes to my mind in connection 

with the little bunch of poetical fellows of my own college—King’s, Cambridge— 
who flourished in the eighteenth century. There were at least three fellows of King’s 
who had some reputation as writers of verse—Dr. Edward Littleton, who wrote 

a charming poem on a Spider, which is to be found in Dodsley’s collection, Dr. 

Sneyd Davies and John Whaley. Littleton and Davies are both in the D.N.B., but 

Whaley is only referred to in the article on Davies. In this reference is the 

sentence : ‘“‘ Whaley, who was Horace Walpole’s private tutor, was dissipated and 

in difficulties, and Davies gave him the poems by way of charity.” I don’t know 
what the evidence as to Whaley’s dissipation may be, but I have heard the 
allegation denied with some authority, on the ground that he was for two years 


- before his death (which occurred at Norwich about Christmas, 1745) a Dean of the 


College. Whaley was born at Norwich in April, 1710, and was at school at Eton, 
where also (probably between 1738 and 1743) he was an assistant master. He published 
two volumes of verse : A Collection of Poems, 8vo, 1732 ; and A Collection of Original 
Poems and Translations, 8vo, 1745. In both, poems by Sneyd Davies appear. The 


- following epigram shows the highest point to which Whaley’s Muse could soar :— 


TO C@LIA 


The Amulet. 
From those bewitching Charms which grace 
Thy Siren Voice, thy Angel Face, 
The only Method to be free 
Is not to Hear, and not to See. 
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It is evident, therefore, that Whaley was not a great poet ; but he is certainly the 
kind of minor character one would wish to be able to find in a book of reference such 
as the D.N.B. For the particulars here given of Whaley I have to thank Mr. F. L. 
Clarke, late Bursar’s Clerk of King’s College. 


NOTHER poetling, whose biography I miss from the pages of this great work 

of reference, is Anthony Whistler, who, though no article is specially devoted 
to him, was considered by the author of the article on Shenstone, the late G. A. 
Aitken, of sufficient importance to be mentioned among Shenstone’s more remarkable 
contemporaries at Oxford. Whistler is certainly less interesting as a poet (he was 
hardly more than a versifier) than as a member of the Shenstone-Jago-Graves coterie. 
On} June 7th, 1754, Shenstone wrote to Richard Graves about Whistler’s death, 
‘the triumvirate which was the greatest happiness, the greatest pride, of my life 
is broken. The fabric of an ingenuous and disinterested friendship has lost a noble 
column ! Yet it may, and will, I trust, endure till one of us be laid as low.” ‘Then he 
pays the following tribute to his, and Graves’s, dead friend :— 


Poor Mr. Whistler ! how do all our little strifes and bickerments appear to us at 
this time ! yet we may with comfort reflect, that they were not of a sort that touched 
the vitals of our friendship ; and I may say, that we fondly loved and esteemed each 
other, of necessity. ‘“‘ Tales animas oportuit esse concordes.” Poor Mr. Whistler ! not 
a single acquaintance have I made, not a single picture or curiosity have I purchased, 
not a single embellishment have I given to my place, since he was last here, but I 
have had his approbation and his amusement in my eye. I will assuredly inscribe my 
larger urn to his memory ; nor shall I pass it without a pleasing melancholy during 
the remainder of my days. We have each of us received a pleasure from his con- 
versation, which no other conversation can afford us at our present time of life. 


And in the following year, commenting upon the appearance of some of Whistler’s 
verses in Dodsley’s Miscellany, Shenstone wrote to Richard Jago :— 


I am concerned for the memory of my poor friend Whistler ; and regret that his 
better pieces did not fall in to my hands. I think that Dodsley, however, would have 
done him greater justice, had he inserted his translation of Horace and Lydia. It 
is true, the translations of that Ode are out of number ; but his, if I mistake not, had 
many beauties of its own.—I do not know whether I ever hinted to you, that his genius 
and that of Ovid were apparently congenial.—Had he cultivated his with equal care, 
perhaps the similitude had been as obvious as that of your twin-daughters. 


From Whistler’s extant verses it might be judged that his genius would have taken 
a deal of cultivation before it equalled that of Ovid. But who knows ? Shenstone 
knew him more intimately than we do, and had seen, but kept no copy of, his better 
pieces ; and therefore the poet of the Leasowes should be a better judge than the 
mere critics and bibliographers of to-day, who have only the verses in Dodsley to go 
upon. Whistler’s best extant piece is the song which begins :— 


Let Wisdom boast her mighty power, 
With passion still at strife, 

Yet love is sure the sov’reign flow’r, 
The sweet perfume of life ; 


The happy breeze that swells the sail, 
When quite becalm’d we lie ; 

The drop, that will the beast regale, 
And sparkle in the eye. 


ee se 
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Anthony Whistler, who was born in 1714, was a country gentleman of Whitchurch 
in Oxfordshire. An account of him is given in the late W. P. Courtney’s privately 
printed book on Dodsley’s Miscellany and its contributors. Notes are given in the 
same book on several other small poets, who might be honoured with more easily 
accessible biographies were a new edition of the D.N.B. to be issued, among them 
the Reverend John Straight and Judith Cowper (Mrs. Madan), aunt to William 
Cowper, and a friend of Alexander Pope—a lady whom it is surprising to find 
excluded. Another woman poet whom I should like to see noticed, and whose 
biography is, I fancy, very obscure, is ‘‘ the celebrated (and perhaps disreputable ?) 
Clio,” otherwise Mrs. Maria (or Martha ?) Sansom, née Fowke, a friend of Richard 
Savage and of John Dyer. Some of her poems are in the Miscellany edited by Savage 
in 1726, and one of them, The Invitation from a Country Cottage, is an extraordinarily 
vivid picture of a country fireside, as these lines may prove :— 


Close to the Fire-Side confin’d 

By the cold Fogs, and piercing wind, 
Bless’d with my Dog, and Peace of Mind. 
The chearful Rusticks all sit round, 
Whose careful Hands improve the Ground, 
After the Labour of the Day, 

Upon the clean-swept Hearth, and play ; 
The well-used Pack of Cards was found, 
Grown soil’d with often dealing round ; 
No Ceremony, here, they use, 

But frankly wrangle, when they lose. 


That passage shows a mental attitude very unusual in a woman of the year 1726, 
and it would be interesting to learn something of her history. Contemporary literature 
abounds with references to “ Clio,” and it should not be difficult to find out a good 
deal about her, had one only the time for the necessary research. 


HAVE said, perhaps, almost enough about these minor characters who might 

be included in some future edition of the D.N.B.; but before I leave the subject - 
there is one more absentee of whom I should like to speak—Francis Hoffman. Of 
him I know practically nothing, but the little that I do know leads me to suspect 
that his was an entertaining personality, which would be worth the pains of tracking 
down. I first came across Hoffman in a volume of tracts, lettered Hoffman’s Tracts, 
1723-25, but it is a little difficult to make out whether all of the tracts bound up in 


_ this collection are really by Hoffman. Some certainly are, among them The Testimony 


of Francis Hoffman, concerning the Truth and Inoffensiveness, and for Reasonable 
Moderation in Wearing Apparel, etc., 8vo, 1723, and two broadside poems, The Creed 
of Francis Hoffman, Most Humbly Dedicated to the Almighty Georgos and The Real 
Door, celebrated by Francis Hoffman. Now, each of these two broadsides is headed 
by a woodcut figure of a man, standing between the letters “ F.H.,” and these 
figures gave me possession of the fact that Francis Hoffman must have been the 
woodcutter signing himself ‘‘F. H.,” who did so many head- and tail-pieces for 
books published in the seventeen-twenties and ’thirties. Among the books for which 
he did work are, to name only a few chosen at random: Pattison’s Works, 1728 ; 
Elizabeth Thomas’s Poems, 1727; Richard Lely’s Poems, 1727 ; I. H. Browne’s 
The Fireside [n.d. ? 1735] ; and Samuel Wesley’s Poems, 1736. ‘The last-named book 
has a large cut signed “ F. Hoffmann fecit 1720.” Many of Hoffman’s head-pieces 
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and tail-pieces, in spite of a certain crudity, have a good deal of charm and more than 
the usual strength of design. That is all I know of Francis Hoffman, but I feel it in 
my bones that the old religious, broadside-writing,-tract-producing, engraver was 
a person worth knowing about, could I but come by the knowledge. I hope that 
the next edition of the D.N.B., whenever, and if ever, it comes out, will come 
to my help with a memoir of him, and of many other characters of little national 
importance but of much curious delight. 


Ais eta may have ploughed his way through the above Notes, will no 
doubt have come by now to the perfectly correct conclusion that I am a bit 
short of news this month. However, one document has reached me, and I must 
briefly chronicle its arrival. This document is the report of the syndicate of the 
Cambridge University Library, covering the year ending on September 3oth, 1921, 
and containing an appendix of donations to the library during the twenty-one 
months preceding that date. It is very satisfactory to see that over seven thousand 
books were added to the library by donation or exchange and that the financial year 
ended with a small credit balance. The most important of the gifts were those of 
Mr. J. Charrington (early editions, mostly Florentine, of Savonarola) and of Lord 
Tennyson (the original manuscripts of The Princess and of Songs in The Princess). 
This report contains a complete list of all Mr. Charrington’s gifts of editions of 
Savonarola—about eighty in number. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE sale of the Cassiobury Park books, referred to in these notes last month, 

took place on November 30th. Some big prices were realised. Rosier’s True 
Relation, 4to, 1605, fetched £1,060, and another very rare little book relating to 
America, J. Cartier’s A Shorte and Briefe Narration of the two Navigations and 
Discoveries to the North weast partes called Newe Fraunce, translated by J. Florio, 
4to, 1580, £910. Both these books were bought by Messrs. Quaritch. A copy of the 
second folio of Shakespeare, 1632, went for £150, and one of the second folio of 
Chaucer, 1542, for £50. John Taylor’s Taylor his Travels, 4to, 1620, sold for £98. 
The total sum raised by this sale, in which there were 282 lots, was £4,300. 


dt heen SOTHEBY announce that on March 21st they are to sell some very 
important manuscripts by, or relating to, Captain James Cook, the famous 
explorer. These manuscripts are being sold by order of the trustees of the late H. 
W. F. Bolckow, of Marton Hall, Yorkshire, where they have been for the last fifty 
years. ‘Their previous history is not known; but it is an odd coincidence that 
Captain Cook was born in 1728 in a cottage on the Marton estate. There are nine 
lots in the catalogue (which has already been issued), and the most important of them 
is the autograph manuscript of the diary kept by Cook during his first voyage in 
the bark Endeavour during the years 1768-1771, to the South Seas. This is written 
on about 740 folio pages, and only one leaf is missing. The existence of this diary 
was for a long time unknown. What it will fetch it is impossible to guess, but it is 
worth noting that a single leaf of another autograph journal (or, more probably, of 
rough notes for this journal) was sold in 1911 for £451. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


3 awe Christmas catalogue (No. 433) issued by Messrs. Maggs, of 34 and 35 
Conduit Street, W., consists of a remarkably interesting collection of autograph 
letters. The pick of them all, from many points of view, is a delightful letter from 
Charles Lamb to James Gillman, who had apparently asked Lamb to recommend 
him to friends at Enfield for a clerical post. Lamb writes that he has just ‘“ quitted 
Enfield for ever—oh the happy eternity!” and that, save for two doctors, “ my 
friends are all in the public line ; and it might not suit to have it moved at a Special 
Vestry by John Gage, at the Crown and Horse Shoe, Licensed Vict. : and seconded 
by Joseph Horner, of the Green Dragon, Ditto, that the Revd. J. G. is a fit person 
to be Lecturer, &c.” Lamb’s concluding sentence is ‘‘ With both our loves to your 
father and mother and glorious 5S. T. C.” This letter was written in 1833, and its 
price in Messrs. Maggs’ list is £47 10s. Gillman was the gentleman under whose 
care Coleridge lived his last years. What other letters in the collection to mention I 
hardly know. Turning the pages over idly, the following names catch my eye :— 
Robert Dudley, first Earl of Leicester ; King James I.; Salvator Rosa; R. L. 
Stevenson ; Inigo Jones; and Samuel Pepys. To say nothing of William Ewart 
Gladstone, Winston Spencer Churchill, and Oliver Cromwell. So I shall give up 
the attempt to choose, in despair, and turn to another catalogue. 


R. JAMES TREGASKIS, of the Caxton Head, 66 Great Russell Street, 

W.C. 1, has issued his list (No. 862), which deals with English literature 
between 1641 and 1820. Mr. Tregaskis, as so good a Johnsonian should, includes 
a number of books by, or relating to, Samuel Johnson, among them many of those 
works whose authors Johnson obliged by writing their dedications for them. ‘The 
collecting of these books is a hobby that has always appealed to me, and among things 
of this class in this catalogue are George Adams’s A Treatise Describing and Ex- 
plaining the Construction and Use of New Celestial and Terrestrial Globes, 8vo, 1766, 
£2 2s.; and John Gwynn’s London and Westminster Improved, 4to, 1766, £2 ios. 
Two small examples of Johnson’s Manuscript, a quotation for the Dictionary, and 
a Latin prayer, given by the Doctor to Bennet Langton, are offered for £25. A 
rare early poem of Shenstone’s, The Judgment of Hercules, 8vo, 1741, the poet’s 
second publication, is priced £6 10s. Among earlier books in this list I notice a first 
issue of Thomas Stanley’s Poems, 8vo, 1651, for £32, and Richard Braithwaite’s 
Mercurius Britannicus, 4to, 1641, first edition, for £30. 


N attractively produced catalogue is that (new series, No. 6, part 1) of Messrs. 

Wheldon and Wesley, of 2, 3 and 4 Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 2. 

It contains some rare early printed books, some very fine bindings, and many early 
herbals and books on gardening. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION AT ITS BEST. 


UCCESSIVE numbers of The Monotype Recorder, a periodical 

issued by The Lanston Monotype Corporation, Ltd., to advertise their 

Composing machine, have been printed by different firms, whose 
work proves how well they know how to use it. The several numbers 
therefore show not only different type-faces available for use with the 
“Monotype,” but also the variety of “style ”—I use the word in its technical 
sense—which the thoughtfulness and good taste of individual printers and 
their operators can put into or get out of the machine. Recent numbers 
of the Recorder have been printed at the Cloister Press, the Pelican Press, 
by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, at Aylesbury, and by Messrs. Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne & Co., of New-street Square. Messrs. Spottiswoode’s 
number, dated July-August, only reached me in December ; but its in- 
terest is more than ephemeral ; so the date does not matter. It is set in 
the ““Monotype” Plantin Old Style (Designation 110), mostly in 12 point. 
It is much easier to show types than to describe them ; so I have asked the 
Monotype Company to set these notes in their Plantin Series, instead of 
the “Imprint” type in which these pages are generally printed. The 
reader will judge of its early inspiration : it derives from sixteenth century 
models ; yet it is not too archaic for modern printing. It is a little heavier 
than the “Imprint” type, especially in the up and thin strokes, and that 
makes for greater ease in reading. That, indeed, is one of the reforms we 
must hope for in type-faces generally. The slanting outer strokes of M, 
the crossing inner strokes of W, and the irregularity of S,are pleasant differ- 
ences. The letter-spacing of the SMALL CAPITALS in this number of The 
Monotype Recorder is a reversion to ancient use which we owe perhaps to 
the example of Mr. Bruce Rogers more than to anyone else. It adds both 
clearness and grace. Capitals and small capitals are generally the better 
for such judicious letter-spacing, but lower-case letters never. The reason 
for this difference may be found in the history of our roman alphabet ; for 
the capitals derive more directly from sculptured letters, the lower case 
from manuscript. 

The makers of the Linotype composing machine have sent me some 
of their quarto pamphlets illustrating special type-faces. Two of these, 
showing their ‘“‘ Ronaldson Old Style ” and ‘‘ Bodoni ”’ respectively, have 
been printed by Mr. George W. Jones, at the Dolphin Press. The 
“Bodoni” pamphlet is a reprint on unbleached Arnold paper of Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, as printed by Bulmer in 1804, with Bewick’s en- 
gravings, which are also reproduced. I do not like the Bodoni character 
even in Mr. Jones’s fine presentment of it. But the generous size of the 
letter—eighteen point—and the blackness of the down-strokes at least—a 
chief fault of the Bodoni character is the over-great difference between the 
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weight of the thin and thick strokes—help easy reading, and show that 
with better and pleasanter faces the Linotype machine may come more and 
more into use even for fine book printing. 


COLOURED BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TB line block, whether cut or engraved on wood or photographed and etched out on a 
metal plate is the only means of “ embellishing ” a book—may not that old printers’ 
term come into honour once more ?—which really accords with the technique of letterpress 
printing. It is the only means of printing original illustrations with the right quality to go 
with pages of type on paper fit for book printing. Unhappily, too few book illustrators 
know how to draw in line with sympathy for the printed pages which their drawings are to 
illustrate. Fewer still know how to give their drawings the added attractiveness of colour. 


Lovat Fraser knew how to do both, and that is one reason which makes the books illustrated 
by him such a delight to look at. The Liar, which Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney have 
printed for Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, is a translation of Goldoni’s play, I] Bugiardo, with 
drawings of scenes and characters by Lovat Fraser. The frontispiece, showing the Liar 
himself in heroic proportions, is printed in colour with flat blue and pink; the rest are in 
black only. The paper, a soft antique, does not quite do them justice. A limited number 
of copies were printed in Grosvenor, Chater & Co.’s Basingwerk parchment and published 
at a bigger price. 

The edition of Perrault’s Tales, lately published by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, and printed 
at the Kynoch Press, Birmingham, is another interesting example of coloured book illustra- 
tion. One of the drawings, by Mr. John Austen, is reproduced here, but my reader must 


_~ supply, in imagination, the brilliant flat red and blue and green of the colour printing. 


Another beautiful example of colour printing may be had in Mr. Albert Rutherston’s 
drawings, illustrating Mr. Drinkwater’s Christmas Eve, printed as a Christmas Card by 
Mr. Oliver Simson, at the Curwen Press. In these the flat lines—yellow, red and blue—are 


- used with an economy that makes for great delicacy, chiefly in the shaded portions of the 


drawings, and the artist has been fortunate in getting colour blocks which enable the tints to 


- be printed with the softness and delicacy of his own brush work. 


——— 


B. H. NEWDIGATE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FREE VERSE 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—The term “ free verse ’’ does mean an escape from the old metrical forms and 

prosodies, and the freedom implied is exactly that escape, and no more. To be free 
from metrical obligation is not to deny the use of metre, for the complete elimination 
of all poetic devices (and the institution of a new scale of forms) would be a conformity 
as absolute as the tradition it decries. 

The question is whether tradition is to determine the form or the occasion that 
prompts the writer. Whatever the reply, we need only ask for the result to be poetry. 
Dr. Bridges seems to claim that poetry can only repose upon a framework of predeter- 
mined metre, but although he has the bulk of great poetry to support him it is not 
conclusive evidence. It is true that you cannot point to any scientific basis for free verse 
practice, but it does not follow that there is no law : all instructive reactions follow some 
law of impulse. Mr. Flint “‘ goes by instinct ”’ ; others endeavour to ‘“‘ co-ordinate those 
movements that appeal to the feelings or emotions,” not by following any metrical 
pattern, but by the use primarily of verbal harmonies, as well as such instinctive rhythms 
as the occasion commits to them ; they, too, strive for ‘‘ that magical concurrence of high 
diction with rhythmical form.” After all, the essence of poetry cannot be reduced to a 
formula ; the difference between a good sonnet and a bad one is not technique (in which 
both may be perfect) but poetry. 


“* Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young ” 


is a magnificent utterance, but it is very bad blank verse. 

The difference between prose and poetry is said to be in the “ expectancy ” of rhythm. 
I suggest that the difference between metrical verse and free verse—which is really the 
point at issue—is that in the former there is a “ certainty ” of rhythm, in the latter only 
an “‘ expectancy.” It is conceivable that a more subtle pleasure lies in expectation than 
in certitude, but I do not think free verse can be more beautiful than metrical verse : I 
have no doubt that it can be as beautiful. 

It is interesting, but not very useful, to rearrange fine prose passages and noble blank 
verses ; the results are simply illustrations of what free verse is not, and as futile as an 
attempt to turn a free poem into a metrical one. Dr. Bridge’s rearrangement of Milton’s 
lines shows not only that you cannot turn Paradise Lost into vers libre, but that the beauty 
of the word “‘ far” is not due to its metrical position : it is due to its place in the scale 
of the line’s harmony, for if I substitute the word ‘‘ much,” which gives the correct beat 
and emphasis, I get simply horror.—Yours, etc., A. E.C 

Kimble Wood, Skirmett, Henley-on-Thames, November roth. eR oer 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In your November number the Laureate’s pen is raised to stab ‘‘ free verse ” ; 
and the Laureate has been rehearsing cut and thrust and “ made so many experi- 
ments ” that admirers of free verse may think some counter-measures necessary. 

Dr. Bridges says ‘free verse must be rhythmical,” I would suggest it must not. 
In place of rhythm there must be cadence. [Dr. Bridges does not define rhythm, but I 
think the old definition of a regular recurrence of accents is good enough. Cadence is an 
irregular modulation of tone that can be varied in expression in the manner of music.] 
Should “a line of free verse be a grammatical unit, complete in itself” ? It is not so in 
rhythmic verse, why, then, in “ free’ ? If this is to be so, all free verse might be written 
as prose, just as poetic prose can be written as free verse ; line termination is only 
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dependent on modulation. Dr. Bridges goes on to say that ‘‘ deprived of that resource 

[versification] free verse must be full of disconsolate patches,” and although he says it 
must be,” one does not find it so, and even if it appears so to him we remember that 

Poe held there was no such thing as a long poem, and that Paradise Lost was in 
patches,” if not “‘ disconsolate.”’ 

It is hardly worth denouncing the old trick Dr. Bridges uses to support his argument 
of putting standard examples of good rhythmic verse into bad free verse, in order to point 
out the poor stuff that the latter becomes ; as well try to write Henley’s “ A late lark ” 
in trochees, keeping as nearly as possible to the original ; the result would be worse than 
Paradise Lost in free verse. 

_ Dr. Bridges does not “‘ wish to discourage,” so I think a point of view that may be shared 
is, that there is as much room for invention and successful progress in the technique of 


free verse as there is for metrical prosody and the carrying on of Milton’s inventions in 
the syllabic verse.—Yours, etc., 


Hotel Beau-Séjour, Hyéres, France, 15th Nov., 1922. REGINALD Heo) ARYA, 


CROSBY HALL 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—I am sure your readers will welcome the plan for restoring Crosby Hall to some- 

thing of its former dignity by utilising it as part of a hall of residence for international 
women graduate students. Originally erected in Bishopsgate in 1446 in the great palace 
which was occupied at different times by Richard III, Sir Thomas More and the famous 
Countess of Pembroke, after the Great Fire it was put to many uses, until it was acquired 
by a Bank in 1907. When they unfortunately decided to take it to pieces, great efforts 
were made to preserve so beautiful and historical a treasure on its ancient site, but these 
efforts were in vain. The fabric of the building was, however, carefully preserved, until 
the University and City Association were able to rescue it, and to re-erect it, under the 
careful superintendence of Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., upon a portion of More’s 
Garden in Chelsea. Their plan to make it the refectory of a residence for students was 
frustrated by the War, but is a practical one now under the scheme of the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, the organised body of women graduates of Great Britain, 
who are affiliated with similar Federations in 20 other countries. They have been offered 
the old Hall and its valuable site for the small sum of £10,000, and are proposing to erect 
a modest hostel, accommodating 4o British and foreign students. An additional gift of 
£15,000 is necessary to make the hostel self-supporting. £25,000 is not a very large sum 
with which to restore this valuable and beautiful building, now idle and in sordid 
surroundings, to a dignified use in a suitable setting, and at the same time to promote 
understanding and friendship among the University women of the world. The British 
Federation therefore appeal confidently for help from all lovers of beauty and of inter- 
national goodwill, and beg that contributions may be sent to their Hon. Treasurers, 


* Sir Robert Kindersley, K.B.E., and Sir William Plender, G.B.E., at the B.F.U.W., 


Offices, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—Yours, etc., 


RUSSELL. 
11 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, December 8th, 1922. Atys RUussEL 
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A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Auckland, N.Z., October, 1922 


ITERATURE may be said to have looked a little kindly on the birth and 
cradling of the most remote of the Dominions. In the year 1833, seven 
years before New Zealand became part of the British Empire, when 
British civilization was represented by traders, adventurers, and mission- 

aries living in the faintest aura of government projected from New South Wales— 
there arrived in the north of the North Island in search of experience, a young 
Irishman from Tasmania, twenty-two years of age, strong, untirable, and thirsting 
for adventure. He was Frederick Edward Maning, who years afterwards set down 
his experiences among the Maoris in the incomparable Old New Zealand, which an 
English critic described as the best book ever written about a savage race. Maning 
lived among this savage but noble people, took a Maori wife, and came to understand 
the Maori thoroughly and sympathise with the Maori point of view. When New 
Zealand, as he said half whimsically, half sincerely, had been spoilt by Governors 
and law and justice, he became a Judge of the Native Land Court. He was a well-read 
man, and Shakespeare was his favourite study. Old New Zealand is the New Zealand 
classic. This wonderful book contains the best account of the life of this fascinating 
people, and is written with extraordinary vivacity. While Maning was throwing 
himself with insatiable zest and humour into the life of that Alsatian period, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield and his friends were making history in England. Wakefield, 
the real founder of New Zealand, had a decided literary gift. Quite a number of the 
men who played leading parts in the early days of the Colony wrote well. Swainson, 
who was Attorney-General for the first fifteen years, left a valuable book in New 
Zealand and its Colonization. Sir William Fox, who was Premier four times, wrote 
a lively book on the Wars of the Sixties. John Gorst—the Sir John of English 
Conservatism—whom Sir George Grey sent as a young man to undermine the 
Maori King movement in the Waikato, contributed to the written history of those 
troublous times. Alfred Domett, the close friend of Browning, spent thirty years in 
the public service of New Zealand, and was Premier for a short term. Domett wrote 
short poems of considerable merit, one of which is in the Golden Treasury, and a 
truly astonishing epic of Anglo-Maori life entitled Ranolf and Amohia. Filling two 
volumes of three hundred pages each, this story of a young Englishman who is 
thrown among the Maoris is remarkable for the sustained flight of its imagination, 
the vigour and picturesqueness of its style, the variety of its metre, the glowing 
fidelity of its descriptions of the beautiful New Zealand scenery, and its mixture 
of metaphysics and romance. Browning, Tennyson and Longfellow gave the poem 
high praise, but very few people read it in New Zealand to-day, and it appears to be 
forgotten in England. Despite its virtues it is tough to read ; even Tennyson found 
it difficult. 

A greater figure than Domett was Governor when Domett was Premier, Sir 
George Grey first came to New Zealand in 1845 and did not leave it for the last time 
until nearly fifty years later. Grey was not only an interpreter of Maori myth and 
legend, his collection of which remains a standard work, but an ardent book-lover, 
and so avid a collector that he was able to leave the world two splendid libraries. 
In those early days, indeed, the literary activity was remarkable. Missionaries, 
soldiers, and others were busy writing books about the country and its native race. 
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Among the pioneers, particularly those in the special settlements, were a large 
number of cultivated men. The Otago venture was Scottish, and it was characteristic 
not only that the founders established the first University institution in New Zealand, 
but that they had planned it before leaving Scotland. Dunedin, the chief city of the 
province, prides itself, with some justification, on its intellectual interests. It reared 
the first of the three statues to Burns that the Dominion boasts. Canterbury was a 
Church of England settlement, and had from the first an atmosphere of culture. 
J. E. Fitzgerald, first superintendent of the Province, was also editor of the Press, 
one of the two morning papers in Christchurch, which has ever since maintained an 
unusually high literary standard. Charles Bowen, introducer of New Zealand’s 
system of national compulsory education, was a poet. Samuel Butler spent some 
time sheep-farming in the back-country of Canterbury, and the germ of “ Erewhon ” 
appeared in the Christchurch Press. 

What, then, have these good beginnings and the golden opportunities presented 
by this highly favoured country, produced in the way of literature ? A great deal 
in volume, but few works of remarkable merit. New Zealanders read much, and the 
average level of intelligence is high. Newspapers abound ; many of them handle 
world affairs with knowledge and in a sound style, and some regularly devote a 
substantial amount of space to literary matters. The main task of New Zealanders, 
however, has been to break in a new country, and it is natural that they should have 
had little time or inclination for creative work in literature. Material is there in superb 
abundance—one of the loveliest countries on earth, containing every variety of 
scenery except desert ; a native race that is virile and highly poetical ; and all the 
romantic story of a hundred years of colonization. When all allowance has been 
made for pre-occupation with bush-felling and farming and city-building, the 
result is a little disappointing. Most of the books about New Zealand are non- 
imaginative. Much of this mass of writing on New Zealand history and development 
is competently done ; some of it is brilliant. The Long White Cloud, for example, is 
a model of clear and picturesque style. The Hon. W. P. Reeves entered public life 
through journalism ; as Minister of Labour introduced the system of State Arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes ; served for some years as Agent-General in London ; 
and from that passed to the directorship of the London School of Economics. He 
is the most distinguished man of letters among native-born New Zealanders. Written 
in easy flowing English by a man with a keen literary sense, and characterised by 
pithy and humorous comment, The Long White Cloud is a delightful history to read 
and re-read. Mr. Reeves has also written graceful verse, and between the forbidding 
covers of his two-volumed State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand lie 
buried admirable pen-pictures of colonial public men and colonial conditions. In 


__ imaginative work, however, the native-born New Zealander has done less than might 


have been expected of him. His country lags behind Australia. Perhaps this is 
because Australia is older and very much larger, and has a population nearly five 
times as large. Certain it is that Australia exhibits a national spirit of a distinct and 
challenging kind such as New Zealand does not possess, and this spirit is manifested 
in Australian literature. It is a commonplace that New Zealand is the most English 
of the Dominions, and perhaps it is partly because New Zealanders cling so closely 
to English ways and traditions that they have been slow to develop a creative literature 
strongly marked by national character. Nevertheless there is promise. New Zealand 
has a few authentic poets. Thomas Bracken, who is best known to the populace, is 
hardly one of them. He lives largely through Not Understood, a piece of capably 
expressed sentiment, beloved by reciters. Writers who have the real note include 
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Hubert Church, Arthur Adams, Arnold Wall (an Englishman who is Professor of 
English at Canterbury College), and, most gifted of all, Jessie Mackay. Born of High- 
land stock in the hill country of the South Island, Miss Mackay combines Celtic 
vision with rare intellectual force. She has an affinity with the modern Irish School, 
but displays a virility that it often lacks. Measured by opportunities, the New 
Zealand achievement in fiction has been meagre. There is no classic corresponding 
to the Australian For the Term of his Natural Life or Robbery under Arms ; and New 
Zealand has not produced a Steele Rudd or a Henry Lawson. This subject, however, 
involves some interesting points that cannot conveniently be considered here, 
including a reference to recent books, and the writer hopes to be allowed to return 
to it before long. 

For a young country New Zealand is astonishingly well provided with libraries. 
Besides many public libraries of the usual type, there are several special collections 
of books, two at least of which are of interest to book-lovers everywhere. In very 
old books the Grey Collection in the Auckland Public Library takes pride of place. 
The 15,000 volumes with which Sir George Grey endowed his favourite city, include 
medizeval manuscripts in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German, some of them 
beautifully illuminated ; early printed books of England and the Continent ; early 
editions of Elizabethan classics ; besides a mass of books and manuscripts on general 
subjects, including many of great value bearing on the Maoris and other native 
races. A Greek Gospel manuscript of probably the tenth or eleventh century is said 
to be the oldest specimen of handwriting in Australasia. A New Testament in Latin, 
was written by Thomas 4 Kempis, and another manuscript, written about the end of 
the fourteenth century, was bound early in the following century for Henry V. 
Besides German and other Continental printed books of the fifteenth century, there 
are three Caxtons, and Pynson’s edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1493). 
A First Folio Shakespeare is there, a Second Folio, and a Fourth Folio ; also Pericles 
(1619), and Poems of Shakespeare (1640). With these go fitly a first edition of The 
Faerie Queene. 'The autograph letters, numbering between two and three thousand, 
are a rich mine for the student. They include ten letters from Cromwell’s Ambassador 
in Sweden, in which His Excellency transmits the comments of the King on the 
Protector’s refusal of the Crown ; despatches written by Thurloe, and corrected 
by Cromwell himself ; letters from all manner of great and famous people—Queen 
Victoria, Livingstone, Carlyle, Florence Nightingale, Darwin, Froude, and many 
more. When the explorer Stanley visited Auckland Grey was able to show him in 
this collection a volume he had heard of but had never seen, containing a map nearly 
three hundred years old in which the course of the Congo was correctly traced. Of 
the other men who have helped to build up the Public Library in New Zealand’s 
largest city mention may be made of Mr. Henry Shaw, who as an authority on 
books has no superior in the country. Mr. Shaw has presented to the Library a fine 
collection that includes many Oriental and other manuscripts, and a large number of 
printed books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In the lifetime of its founder, Mr. A. H. Turnbull, the Turnbull Library in Wel- 
lington must have ranked among the world’s most important private collections. 
This wealthy, enthusiastic and shrewd collector left his library to the nation, and 
it is now housed separately in the Capital, a stone’s throw from the fine Parliamentary 
Library. It numbers between 40,000 and 50,000 volumes, and when it was taken 
over by the State a few years ago the Parliamentary Librarian, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
assessed its value roughly at £80,000. Mr. Turnbull specialised in literature relating 
to the Pacific, and especially Australia and New Zealand, and this section of his 
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library covers every subject from tours of English cricket teams to poetry, fiction, 
science and religion. The collection of books on exploration is splendidly full, and 
includes many first editions. Among several manuscripts of explorers are a Spanish 
account of the discovery of the Solomon Islands in the sixteenth century and logs 
of Cook’s voyages. The rest of the library is rich in literary treasures, from editions 
de luxe like the Kelmscott series, of which there is a complete set, and publications 
of the Villon Society, to first editions of numbers of English classics—Milton, Defoe, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, ‘Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne and others. Mr. 
Wilson has called attention to the “ almost immaculate condition of the books.” 
Many thousands of the volumes were richly bound for Mr. Turnbull by some of the 
world’s best craftsmen—Zahnsdorff, Sangarowski, Sutcliffe, Riviére, and Cazin. 
There is a second Folio Shakespeare, and in the magnificent Milton collection 
first editions of Lycidas and Comus. Among the more modern books may be men- 
tioned a very fine collection of Swinburne, including many privately printed works. 
One Swinburne volume is absolutely unique. It is a copy of the first edition of 
Poems and Ballads, with alterations made at the last moment in Swinburne’s own hand. 
The whole of the edition was treated by taking out the pages affected and inserting 
new ones. The volume containing the corrections was kept by an employee of the 
publishers, and secured by Mr. Turnbull. Manuscripts and autographed books are 
another feature of the library. A copy of Domett’s Ranolf and Amohia is there, in- 
scribed, “‘ Robert Browning from A. D. with the old affectionate regard.”’ Browning 
himself wrote in the Turnbull copy of the first edition of his Pauline that the poem 
was “‘ written in pursuance of a foolish plan I forgot and have no wish to remember.” 
In a first edition of Almayer’s Folly is to be seen this confession by Mr. Conrad : 
“* My first book. My best remembered sensation about it is the perpetual surprise 
that I should be able to do it at all. Begun in the Spring of 1889 and finished in 1894.” 

The Dunedin Museum contains the large and very valuable Hocken collection 
of books, pamphlets and manuscripts of Australian and New Zealand interest. ‘The 
late Dr. T'. M. Hocken was a leading authority and voluminous writer on general 
New Zealand history and ethnological problems. This collection includes manu- 
scripts and journals of early missionaries, navigators and public men not to be found 
elsewhere. The Dunedin Public Library contains a smaller New Zealand collection 
got together by the late Dr. R. McNab, who was Minister of Lands in Sir Joseph 
Ward’s Ministry, and devoted much time to delving into the records of several 
countries for material about the very early days of European connection with New 
Zealand. It will be asked whether all these well-distributed libraries are much used. 
Proportionately to their riches, but little. A population of a million and a quarter, 
a large proportion of which are farmers, produces few students of history or 


- literature. The material is there, however, and future generations will bless the 


enthusiasm and public spirit of the givers. Nor will the value of these libraries neces- 
sarily be confined to New Zealand. Sir George Grey’s dream of his collection attract- 
ing students from distant places may come true of his and other libraries in New 
Zealand. 


ALAN E. MULGAN 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES. WINTER EXHIBITION 
Watercolours by ETHELBERT WHITE. St. George’s Gallery 


HE Grosvenor Galleries favour rather too much in their exhibitions 

portraits of the type painted by Mr. Oswald Birley. The origin of these 

portraits is to be found, I suppose, in Moroni, Velasquez and Van Dyck. 

But they have passed through several stages of decadence, one being that 
of Mr. Sargent, and the final result is simply a make-up of surface glitter and 
polish, which may now be fashionable but to another fashion will appear vapid and 
meaningless. The Grosvenor Galleries evince generally a prejudice for what one 
might describe as well-tailored pictures, sleek and glossy, but shallow : nevertheless, 
they do exercise discrimination, and are clearly on the look-out for new talent, and 
their exhibitions are always well worth visiting. There were a large number of very 
respectable paintings by well-known artists—-Orpen, Cameron, Holmes, Rothenstein, 
Lucien Pissarro, MacEvoy, Kelly, Adrian Stokes. Many of these had attractive 
qualities upon which it is not necessary to dwell, but none displayed quite enough 
research and originality. On the other hand, there were a few pictures by new artists 
which showed genuine promise. This is, I admit, an ambiguous conception, and on 
the face of it, illogical. For how can promise be detected unless the work is good ? 
And if it is good, how is it not more than promising ? The answer, I think, is that 
there are glimpses of something genuine and individual which mark the work out 
from those talented pictures whose derivative charm will fade too soon. But they are 
not more than glimpses, and it is uncertain which direction the artist will take in the 
future. Mr. Stanley Spenser’s landscape was more than promising: it was good, 
although its beauty was centred in one part, the stream flowing through the Balkan 
village. But there were some other small paintings to which one returned in 
uncertainty for further consideration. Mr. Ch. Cundall’s Dieppe Harbour, Miss Sine 
Mackinnon’s two sketches of Ben Lora, Mr. Algernon Newton’s Regent’s Canal, 
Mr. Harold Harvey’s Summer, and Mr. Gwynne Jones’s studies of flowers and a 
crumbly loaf of bread. Miss Mackinnon’s two sketches seemed to me to go 
farthest. She had seized finely the tones and distance of the background and 
skies, but the foregrounds were unconvincing. Mr. Cundall’s picture was inclined 
to be congested, Mr. Harvey’s and Mr. Newton’s to be too facile, and Mr. Gwynne 
Jones, who seems to have conceived a passion for Van Huysum—a fine painter— 
did not quite sustain throughout the delicate tension of detail. 

Mr. Ethelbert White’s water-colours, recently exhibited at the St. George’s 
Gallery, are very much the best work he has done so far. Formerly he indulged too 
much in mannerisms which took advantage of our modern susceptibility to anything 
bright and rhythmically decorative. He is now more direct, and is studying individual 
scenery with greater thoroughness. Like Mr. John Nash, he sees in the everyday 
country, with which we are all familiar, quaint decorative novelties, and he 
convinces us that they are not mere exotic introductions. But it is still uncertain 
whether he has anything definitely of his own to say. 
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MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. The Leicester Galleries 
SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS. The Chenil Gallery 


| Eee Leicester Galleries have resumed their annual exhibition of etchings, the 
last exhibition having been held in 1920, and they have brought together an 
interesting and, in many respects, an unusual collection. In view of the title, ““ Modern 
Masters of Etching,” which is given to the exhibition, there would be some excuse 
for leaning rather heavily on the modern classics. But, if anything, too great 
prominence is given to contemporaries who are not all masters, although in certain 
quarters they may have been acclaimed as such : for instance, McBey, Blampied, 
Martin Hardie, Lee Hankey, Strang and even Cameron, who is far the best of the 
English school deriving its inspiration from Meryon and Whistler. And what of 
Sickert ? Either I am blind to his merits or he is in most cases an obscurantist whose 
own uncertainty of intention creates an illusion of profundity. The popularity of Mr. 
Ray Jones’s self-portrait (the whole set was sold out) was presumably due to its likeness 
to some old master paintings and to its virtuosity. Otherwise it was commonplace. 
Of the contemporary French etchers, Forain is supreme. Picasso’s etchings are skilful 
but empty, and those of Laboureur and Marie Laurencin are affected, although they 
would appear very clever if reproduced in fashion journals. Frelaut and Verge-Sarrat 
are more serious, particularly the latter, of whose work one would like to see more. 
It seems that for the younger artists the woodcut has stronger attractions as a 
medium than the etching, and the reason probably lies in the greater facilities which 
it offers for decorative treatment and emphasis of broad masses. This is the statement 
of a difference and not of a superiority, nor should it be applied with hard-and-fast 
edges : still less should it be taken to mean that pure decoration is the aim. In the 
best of the modern woodcuts the aim is a convincing description of an aspect of the 
real world, and only in the poorest specimens is representation sacrificed to an easy 
decorative design. The third annual exhibition of the Society of Wood Engravers 
shows throughout an increasing seriousness and a development of technical power. 
Mrs. Raverat, who formerly had the field almost to herself, now has several rivals. 
Her work loses none of its charm, and she is still exploring fresh ground. But often 
there is something which just prevents her woodcuts from being of the finest quality— 
it is probably a touch of self-consciousness. Mr. John Nash stamps on the woodcut 
his own peculiar style, and produces some striking effects, as in the movement and 
whirr of his threshing machines and the sleekness of his pigs. But his forms still 
suffer from slight uncertainty and lack of sustained precision. Mr. Greenwood is 
technically proficient, but covers old ground. Mr. Eric Gill’s woodcuts have a 
perfection which is itself a weakness. They are a wonderfully clear and lucid statement 


_ of a sentiment marred by affectation, and the affectation is an excessive dwelling on 


clarity, thus leading to clarity at all costs. Mr. Gordon Craig, on the other hand, makes 
an obscure gesture indicating an indeterminate significance, and he, too, is affected. 


PUBLICATIONS 


* A HISTORY OF ART. By H.B.Cotrermy. Vol. I. Harrap. £2. 25. net. 


HISTORY OF ART. Vol. II. Medieval Art. By ELte Faure. Translated by 
W. Paco. John Lane. 25s. net. 


HE first volume of Mr. Cotterill’s history starts with Egypt and brings us up 

to Raphael. It deliberately omits to deal with prehistoric art. “ In an indulgent 

frame of mind,” says Mr. Cotterill, “ one might wish to include in a history of art the 
25 
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rude attempts at decoration and building made by primitive man—the ornamental 
designs and figures of often cleverly imitated human beings and animals. .. .” 
But he does not feel indulgent, and he is even apologetic for including Egyptian art 
in his survey. He excuses this lapse by the plea that Egyptian sculpture, painting and 
architecture have ‘“‘ an unquestionable interest for the lover of art, since some of 
these buildings are the most ancient specimens of architecture and some of these 
statues are perhaps the earliest products of that statuary art which . . . attained 
such perfection in Greece.” Sometimes Mr. Cotterill is drawn to bestow on Egyptian 
sculpture grudging praise, which, however, he finally qualifies in his concluding 
remarks. “. . . Those of us who contemplate Egyptian art not merely from an 
antiquarian point of view . . . whose religion is founded on the teachings of Christ, 
whose grandest political ideals are those for which we have lately been fighting . . . 
surely when we realise what is meant by our escape from the world domination of 
such a power as that which found expression in Egyptian art (sic), we cannot but feel 
inclined to join in the exultant song of Miriam.” The logical conclusion is that no 
art, in the proper sense of the term, could conceivably have been produced before the 
time of Plato and the Christian era. 


“es’elli hanno mercedi 
Non basta, perche non ebbi battesmo 
Ch’ é parte della fede che tu credi.” 


Ultimately this is not so much a condemnation of Egyptian art as of the process of 
history itself and of the deity or cosmic forces responsible for the existence of such a 
process. And it assumes, perhaps a trifle rashly, that we have reached the culmination 
of the process. Otherwise posterity will likewise condemn our ideals and art. 

It is with a genuine feeling of relief and liberation that one turns to M. Faure’s 
second volume, which deals with Indian, Chinese and Japanese art, besides medizval 
European art. This relief is, of course, partly due to the fact that a large part of 
Mr. Cotterill’s book consists of a compilation of other people’s conclusions fossilised 
into facts, a compilation which can only be useful for the student cramming for an 
examination. But it is chiefly the result of the broader point of view. M. Faure can 
retain Mr. Cotterill’s admiration for classical art and possibly have a keener sensitive- 
ness to its real beauties, and yet he is able to appreciate those other historical arts 
which inevitably differ from the classical because they resemble it in expressing a 
particular and, therefore, a limited outlook. M. Faure has the true historical sense, 
and in spite of his frequent vagueness and excessive generality he does succeed in 
living into the marvellous changes of history, and as we follow him we become filled 
with amazement at the fertility and variety of the human imagination. His chapter on 
French medizval art is particularly illuminating, though perhaps a trifle biassed. 
And how much truer than that of Mr. Cotterill is his verdict on Giotto : ‘‘ Because 
he was one of the first to arrive the means he used were limited, but with them he was 
able to translate a perfectly mature conception of the world and life. . . .” 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE 


HIS exhibition, held at the galleries of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, in Conduit Street, showed two things—that there are a 

large number of comparatively unknown architects producing works of 

real merit, and that the public at large is taking more interest in the subject 
than it has for many years. Still, many laymen care little about architecture, seldom 
speaking of it naturally as on a subject with which all educated people are familiar. 
It has not the general interest it had in the eighteenth century when Kent was 
alive and when Robert Adam returned from making the tour of Europe. Those who 
missed seeing the exhibition about which I am writing should make a point of going 
to that which is to be held at Grosvenor House in the month of March under the 
auspices of the Architecture Club. The very fact that two first-class exhibitions are 
being held within six months of each other indicates the revived attention that this 
art is receiving. There are, however, still many who do not know by name a number of 
these architects whose work has a real influence in the profession they follow. ‘These 
would not wonder why this exhibition has no examples of buildings by Morley 
Horder, Walter Tapper or T. H. Lyon, or, indeed, by many others of equal standing. 
That we have much to learn before the work even of our better men reaches the high 
standard of that done before the end of the eighteenth century is illustrated by a 
remark which an elderly gentleman made as he stood with his wife before a photo- 
graph (No. 76) of an old house which had received the careful attention of Messrs. 
J. M. Easton and Howard Robertson. The building told, by contrast with its newer 
neighbours, largely because of the proportion of wall to window and partly, perhaps, 
because it possesses qualities which man cannot add, qualities which are derived from 
time alone. “‘ The more you see of it,” he said, “‘ the more you realise that it is that 
plain sort of square place that is the best.”’ This is a sentence that embodies a rule 
through which we might come by a fine architecture. 

Exhibitions are over, and the photographs are returned before the reviewer of a 
monthly journal has time to recommend his readers to notice certain of the works 
there shown, and it is impossible with the space at my disposal to describe these in 
writing. I should immensely like to discuss them, but must perforce do no more than 
mention a few names of those whose work deserved particular attention ; by doing 
so, at least, I may make them more familiar. These are Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, 


~ Mr. Robert S. Weir, Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, Mr. Basil Oliver, Mr. F. W. Troup, 


Messrs. Smith & Brewer, Messrs. H. T. Buckland & William Hayward, Mr. John 
Dovaston, Mr. Vincent Harris, and Messrs. Detmar Blow & Billerey. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM, 1758-1794. By 
ARTHUR Botton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Country Life Library. £8 8s. In two 
volumes, 16in. by r11in. 


id OMPARATIVELY few people have ever seen a really first-class Adam 


building inside and out, and their ideas of Adam work are too apt to 
be based on the exterior of the much-altered Adelphi, the incomplete designs of 
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Portland Place, Fitzroy Square, and possibly the coffee-room of some hotel “in the 
Adam style.’ To such it is hoped that this work will be a revelation of the personality 
of a great architect, a stylist and a decorative artist of the first order.” 

In producing the work named above, Mr. Bolton has done the history of English 
architecture notable service. There is no doubt that it will remain the standard book 
on the Adam brothers. It is well indexed and contains a complete catalogue of the 
Adam drawings now in the Soane Museum ; the latter in itself occupies fifty-nine 
pages of small type. That so many drawings from the office of this eighteenth- 
century architect remain is not generally known, and it will be seen that, with this 
information so readily available, Mr. Bolton, who is curator of the museum, was, 
even if he had had no other qualifications, the very man to undertake the work now 
reviewed ; but, in addition to this, Mr. Bolton is also a keen admirer of the Brothers 
Adam. The work is divided into seven parts: I, Introductory, in which part 
Robert Adam’s training, ideas, practice and difficulties are described. It is unfortunate 
that little is known of his personality beyond what can be learned from his works. 

Parts II, III, IV and V are devoted to descriptions of his buildings in London, in 
the English counties and in Scotland. No. VI is a chapter on Adam furniture and 
No. VII are the appendices, Rbt. Adam’s wills, the sale lists of his effects, building 
costs and the Index of the drawings. The two volumes contain 616 illustrations, 
both photographs of existing buildings and reproductions of the original designs. 
Together, the two volumes have some 800 pages. 

Should anyone have the book in his hands but a short time, when he has enjoyed 
the illustrations I should advise him to read the third chapter on Robert Adam’s 
ideas. ‘‘ Robert Adam’s ideal was to replace the massiveness of the semi-constructional 
architecture of the earlier Georgian interiors by a system of low-relief ornamentation 
devoid of constructional significance. He was far from averse to the semi-construc- 
tional which builds up an interior, whether of plaster columns or of depressed barrel 
vaultings, so long as the effect produced was of light and elegant character.” 

To me it seems that the genius of Adam lies in the fact that he recognised that the 
houses being built in his day were tending to become a collection of comparatively 
thin-walled rooms economically arranged to fit under one roof. Planning and surface 
decoration were the essence of house architecture. 

He was the first to realize this, and, instead of forcing features which once had 
definite structural purposes on to his buildings, he applied to the walls and ceilings of 
his houses a system of delicate and often beautiful decoration that made no pretence 
of serving any other purpose. When Horace Walpole made his “‘ acute joke” at the 
Adelphi, “ What are the Adelphi buildings ? Warehouses laced down the seams, 
like a soldier’s trull in a regimental coat,”’ he had sensed this, though at the same time 
he was doing no better with his “‘ castle ” at Strawberry Hill, for, to turn this metaphor 
against himself, he had dressed that building in the cast-off armour of a stage hero. 
Adam, whether he was conscious of it or no, had reached the natural and logical 
conclusion of the effort to graft on to English buildings a style of architecture 
developed seventeen hundred years before under quite other conditions and for 
quite other purposes. He didn’t treat his houses as though they were Greek temples 
or Roman baths. He freed himself of the rules that compelled others to continue 
to apply those old forms of building. The less he regarded the strict letter of that 
law the more successful his designs appear. 

One of the disadvantages of Adam’s method of applying decoration as far as our 
pleasure in his manner is concerned is that the surface ornament on which his art 
so largely depends can be readily removed to make way for other fashions. It is not 
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an essential part of a building. This fate has befallen a Royal Terrace of the Adelphi 
and might as easily have overtaken such beautiful rooms as the dining room at 
Wormleybury. At the present time it is not only the mutilation of his decoration 
that threatens the Adelphi. In the last few weeks it has, according to the newspapers, 
escaped total destruction by the freemasons, only, it is to be feared, to suffer the same 
fate from other hands. 

To some of his readers perhaps Mr. Bolton may seem unreasonably biassed in his 
admiration for Adam’s work. They will be warned of his views in the first sentence 
of the preface. His admiration leads Mr. Bolton to the conclusion that— 


“Who ever shall one day attempt to determine an order of precedence among the 
great architects of Britain may hesitate long in assigning to Robert Adam his place 
among ‘the greatest.’ It is certain, however, that it can only be alongside Inigo Jones, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Sir John Vanbrugh and Sir Charles Barry.” 


So certain is he of the position of Robert Adam among English architects that he 
places him high, as the preceding quotation shows. He does not hesitate to illustrate 
the works of his predecessors and contemporaries even when it is possible that Adam 
may suffer by the comparison. Thus the fireplace in the hall of Drum House by 
William Adam, Robert’s father, appears on page 7 of Volume 1; again on page 49 he 
gives Adam’s design for the west portico of West Wycombe, and on the opposite page 
a view of it as it was carried out by an architect who adhered to the older traditions. 

Further, every reader of his book may not share the author’s opinion when he 
writes ‘‘ few will be found to prefer Stuart’s masterpieces . . . No. 15 in St. James’s 
Square, to Adam’s House, No. 20 for Sir Watkin William Wynn.” But perhaps 
Mr. Bolton is not considering the elevations alone, for although he contrasts 
photographs of the street front he shows only inside views of the house by his 
favourite. 

Mr. Bolton’s zeal for the work of Adam seems a little to blind him to that of other 
fine architects. He forces far his special pleading when he writes of the proposals 
to alter Gibbs’ fine work at Cambridge, proposals which were fortunately never 
carried out. The reader may well be less outraged by the smart witticism of 
Walpole than by Mr. Bolton’s reference to Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., “ architect 
to the British Museum (1823-1847) and of even more dull classic productions.” 
Sentences like this provoke the comparison of the architecture of Robert Adam 
with that of other great men, and by so doing tend to distract the mind from the 
enjoyment of his fine work. 

I would advise the reader of these notes to acquire this book. If he does this, though 
he may not place Robert Adam so highly as does Mr. Bolton, he will get for himself 
_real and very possibly unexpectedly great pleasure, for the work of the architect is 
indeed the work of a great artist. 
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FICTION 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL. By the Author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


PILGRIM’S REST. By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

ANN SEVERN AND THE FIELDINGS. By May Sincrair. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS. By Ernest Braman. Grant Richards. 
qs. 6d. 


F the lady who has to be referred to under so cumbrous a style were to take for 
Liersci some more convenient title, she might not be more popular, but she would 
almost certainly receive more consistently solemn and respectful treatment from 
critics. The lengthy description of herself which she now uses has the added dis- 
advantage, besides that of being cumbrous, of continually reminding one of her 
earliest book, a book written in a manner which she has now long outgrown. It was 
an agreeable, rambling work, sometimes trivial, sometimes sentimental, with flashes 
of real character showing through at long intervals. Not until later were there definite 
signs of the “bony structure”? under the flesh of the agreeable writing. The 
Caravanners, indeed, was almost a skeleton in the force of its bitterness ; and so was 
Vera. But, though “‘ Elizabeth’s ” bitterness is sometimes harsh and disconcerting, 
it is always displayed on the side of righteousness. She is tender to the oppressed 
and bitter to the oppressor—to the self-satisfied oppressor most of all. 

This is the story of a relieved oppression. Mrs. Wilkins’s husband, “a solicitor, 
encouraged thrift, except that branch of it which got into his food. He did not call 
that thrift, he called it bad housekeeping. But for the thrift which, like moth, pene- 
trated into Mrs. Wilkins’s clothes and spoiled them, he had much praise.” Moreover, 
it was “ Mellersh’s hope, familiar to him by this time, for he had then been a husband 
for two years, that he might not by any chance have married a fool.” Mrs. Wilkins 
is consequently grey and crushed. It is characteristic of ‘‘ Elizabeth’s ” sardonic 
spirit that Mellersh’s regeneration, in which he not only forgives his wife’s ex- 
travagant escapade but begins again to treat her kindly, is due entirely to the fact 
that she has introduced him to Lady Caroline Dester,a member of the aristocracy 
which he reveres, and a possible future client. But this does not matter. Partly thus, 
partly by the resources she has found within herself, Lotty Wilkins is set free. Rose 
Arbuthnot is restored to her husband’s arms. Lady Caroline, set free from her own 
self-centredness, is put into the arms of Mr. Briggs. Mrs. Fisher is also set free from 
selfishness and from the memories of the great Victorians whom she knew in her 
youth, and learns to take an interest in the living persons around her. They all go 
away from San Salvatore—the Italian villa in which Lotty’s sudden whim has brought 
Soil together—happy, Mellersh, perhaps the least worthy, not the least con- 
tented. 

This story might have been sentimental and unreal. But “ Elizabeth’s ” per- 
ceptions are too delicately just to lead her into unreality. Mellersh is her firm and 
preserving hold on life, the acid flavour in a draught that might without him have 
tasted too sweet. Observe him watching and, with complete miscomprehension, 
speculating on the matrimonial troubles of the Arbuthnots : 

“Tf,” thought Mr. Wilkins, observing Briggs’s face and sudden silence, “ any 
understanding existed between this young fellow and Mrs. Arbuthnot, there is now 
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going to be trouble—trouble of a different nature from the kind I feared, in which 
Arbuthnot would have played a leading part, in fact the part of petitioner, but trouble 
that may need help and advice none the less for its not being publicly scandalous. 
Briggs, impelled by his passions and her beauty, will aspire to the daughter of the 
Droitwiches, She, naturally and properly, will repel him. Mrs. Arbuthnot, left in the 
cold, will be upset and show it. Arbuthnot on his arrival will find his wife in enigmatic 
tears. Inquiring into their cause, he will be met with an icy reserve. More trouble 
may then be expected, and in me they will seek and find their adviser. When Lotty 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot wanted her husband, she was wrong. What Mrs. Arbuthnot 
wants is Briggs, and it looks uncommonly as if she were not going to get him. Well, 
I’m their man.” 


“Elizabeth ” is far from being an ambitious novelist. Any sign of ambition would 
be much out of consonance with the controlled and balanced temperament which 
she displays. But her achievement is far rarer and more valuable than that of many 
more ambitious writers. She has characteristically stolen into a real eminence in 
modern literature, and before long we shall all have to be solemn about her. 

Mr. Brett Young again—it is his habit—opens up a new scene in Pilgrim’s Rest. 
His hero, Hayman, is a Transvaal miner and prospector, who stumbles on the clue 
to a treasure which will make him fabulously rich. But while he is painfully amassing 
the necessary resources for following up his clue, other things happen to him. He 
goes through the great Rand strike of 1913 as a “ scab,” and he falls in love and 
marries. Mr. Brett Young must have been very tired indeed when he wrote his final 
paragraph : 

Hayman’s heart was too full to talk of groceries. He slipped his arm around her. 
She understood. They clung together on the stoep in the moonlight, listening to the 
quietness of the encircling hills and the murmur of the river far beneath. For a long 
while neither of them spoke. To Hayman it seemed an eternity of silence. Gently he 
drew her away from the stoep toward the door of the house. He closed it behind them 
and locked it. The house seemed small and secret, their loneliness complete. When 
the lock was turned she came to his arms again and their lips met. “ Pilgrim’s Rest ”’ 
she whispered. 


But this (an inexplicable affair) is the only false note in a remarkable performance. 
The tale is well constructed and well managed, but that of course is another of 
Mr. Brett Young’s habits. This is, on the whole, his best book so far. He seems to 
have curiously little control over his own qualities and can hardly ever muster 
them all at once. But this is certain, that he never ceases, on a long view, to advance. 

Miss Sinclair, continuing the deliberate and careful exploitation of the dis- 
coveries of psycho-analysis, has got together as curious a museum of mental freaks 


as ever lived between the covers of a book. Ann Severn is sent by her widowed 


father, an Indian official, at a very early age to live with the Fieldings. She immediately 
concentrates all her love on the second son, Jerrold. Jerrold, however, concentrates 
all his on his younger brother, Colin ; and he has besides a mental kink, a quite 
morbid dislike of pain and death. This is so strong that anything associated with 


~ any scene of pain or death becomes repulsive to him. Ann nurses his father in a last 


illness ; and the love that was growing up in him for her is immediately killed. He 
goes away. Meanwhile Colin, a neurotic boy, has got acute shell-shock in the War ; 
and no one can nurse him but Ann, who devotes herself to this because Jerrold loved 
Colin. The mother of the Fielding boys, who is selfish to the point of mental disease, 
marries Ann’s father, and, fearing that Ann will be diverted from Colin, and Colin 
thus thrown on her hands, tells Jerrold that Ann is Colin’s mistress. Jerrold had 
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been recovering from his horror of Ann, but this decides him to marry Maisie. They 
come to live in the old house, with Ann and Colin living in a farm close by. Maisie 
is unconsciously aware that Jerrold does not love her, and this suppressed knowledge 
gives her a curious neurosis which simulates the effects of angina pectoris and is so 
far like it as to yield to nitrate of amyl. Jerrold and Ann again love one another. 
Maisie learns of it, and is cured by the shock. One’s first instinct is to exclaim : What 
a menagerie ! One’s second is to marvel that Miss Sinclair has made this collection 
of mental cripples credible and interesting human beings. So much she certainly 
has done, the only possible exception being Maisie, whose ailment is too complicated 


and too ingenious entirely to pass muster. And her story too is interesting : one follows 


the fortunes of these persons with excitement and sympathy. But is not Miss Sinclair 
following a rather too narrow path and one which affords too many opportunities 
for ingenuity and contrivance? It is the business of the novelist to have his 
psychological anatomy right, but, however honest it may be to do so, is he not injuring 
his own effect when he indicates the very bones of the model ? Certainly this method 
leads Miss Sinclair into exaggeration and over-emphasis and into an over-simplification 
of character which begins to resemble a rather solemn comedy of humours. 

The work of Mr. Ernest Bramah is already well known to readers of these pages. 
He has written other books besides the famous Wallet of Kat Lung ; but that is 
generally, and on the whole rightly, regarded as his masterpiece and this is a 
continuation of it. Mr. Belloc, in a preface which blows a loud fanfare for Mr. Bramah, 
seems to hold him the only considerable writer in a negligible age. He is not quite 
that ; but he is a very good writer. He has, as Mr. Belloc excellently says, discovered 
a new comic convention ; and he uses it with masterly skill and exactitude. The 
worst one can say against it is that it is a very marked and regular convention and that 
the repetition of the pattern makes it (for some readers at least—certainly for me) 
a thing to be taken in small doses at fairly long intervals. But, so taken, how good it is ! 


“It is, as the story of Chang Tao has this day justified, and as this discriminating 
person has frequently maintained, that the one in question has a story prepared to meet 
the requirement of every circumstance,” declared Shan Tien. 

“Or that each requirement is subtly shaped to meet his preparation,” retorted 
Ming-sha darkly. ‘‘ Be that as it shall perchance ultimately appear, it is undeniable 
that your admitted weaknesses ‘: 

‘““ Weaknesses !”” exclaimed the astonished Mandarin, looking around the room as 
though to discover in what crevice the unheard-of attributes were hidden. ‘‘ This 
person’s weaknesses ? Can the sounding properties of this ill-constructed roof thus 
pervert one word into the semblance of another? If not, the bounds set to the 
admissible from the taker-down of the spoken word, Ming-shu, do not in their most 
elastic moods extend to calumny and distortion . . . The one before you has no 


weaknesses. . . . Doubtless before another moon has changed you will impute to him 
actual faults |!” 


When a reviewer says that the passage he quotes has been chosen quite at random, 
it is the duty of a wise reader to be suspicious. In this case the assertion is literally 
true and is, perhaps, the best recommendation of Mr. Bramah’s book. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE INFLUENCE OF MILTON ON ENGLISH POETRY. By Raymonp 
DeExTER Havens. Oxford University Press. 375. 6d. 


AN IMAGE OF SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Matuew. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 


ROFESSOR RAYMOND DEXTER HAVENS’S book on the influence of 

Milton is enormous : it fills half the bed, and I am reduced to propping it dis- 
respectfully upon Mr. Mathew’s An Image of Shakespeare, and curling myself round 
the pile like a Canary banana. The pages are large, and almost beyond the power 
of numbers ; the type is clear, the matter clearer and quite fascinating ; and whether 
judged by weight or inward interest, the book is cheap at 37s. 6d. Lying round it 
and surveying it with the utmost detachment that space and time allow, I conclude 
from the present specimen that studies of this kind are very well done in America. 
Milton’s ghost, still reminiscent of the old warring sensuousness and severity, must 
fain wrinkle or suppress a smile of satisfaction when his huge bulk o’er Cambridge 
(Mass.) careens, or shadows Mr. Humphrey Milford’s Oxford Press in England. 
The patience of years, and the diligence and the scholarship, it seems, have been 
united in preparing this thesis and tribute ; and although Masson’s patience was 
probably even more weightily monumental, I admire Professor Havens’s not the 
less, as my eyes fall from his book and close in meditation. 

One knew fairly well how ample was the power that Milton used upon Words- 
worth and Keats ; one knew that but for Milton there had been no Seasons, and a 
different Blake, a Landor of cameos only, a shorn Arnold, a languider Tennyson ; 
and our author can but confirm these generalisations with a whole granary of 
instances and proofs. But I, at any rate, had not known, but for Professor Havens, 
how great a debtor to Milton was Pope, transferring lines, words and phrases from 
the greater poet to his own far different use. ‘‘ In The Dunciad alone he used such 


' expressions no fewer than thirty times, and in The Iliad fifty-six times” ; there are 


in fact nearly two hundred such borrowings (from the shorter as well as the longer 
works) scattered over some twenty-five poems by Pope. Nor had I known of James 
Grainger’s Sugar-Cane (1764) and his desperate Miltonic echoes : 

Of composts shall the Muse descend to sing, 

Nor soil her heavenly plumes ; 


nor of Andrew Tripe’s verses on The Small Pox, nor how Isabella Lickbarrow’s 


Poetical Effusions were made poetical by remembered Milton ; nor, again, but for 
Professor Havens, had I detected in Wordsworth’s lines on the prospect of quitting 


Rydal Mount the special influence of Paradise Lost. With appendices and biblio- 


graphies and index covering 150 pages it is ungracious to complain that the Professor 
might have given a much more adequate account of Milton in relation to recent 
times ; for it is almost misleading to say no more of the “ irregular ”’ rhymed verse 
than that Patmore adopted it in three poems, and that Tennyson, Francis Thompson 
and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne resorted to it. Our author, I perceive, thinks but 


"little of recent poetry, perhaps because we seem to think little of Milton. 


Milton is like the long lonely range of hills that gives its character to a large part 
of England, with subsidiary hills and outliers and rivers flowing obsequiously 
through. They are hills that determine atmosphere and weather, and yield the 
substance of the stone habitations of men in a hundred traditioned places ; and what 
influence beyond the physical they may exert it would be hard to say without 

Der 
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extravagance. English poetry has been largely shaped by him, and although his 
power upon the present time is less conspicuous than upon past times, it Is still 
subtly vital. His touch on blank verse has been as strong and pregnant as Shakes- 
peare’s, and he has done even more than Shakespeare to make it an ideal form for 
the art of poetry. Many a house of fame has been hewn from the Miltonic hills, 
many a slight thing made secure or made significant by the shelter of that range. 
Their Miltonic stones have taken the golden, the unimaginable touch of Time 
more beautifully than most other poets ; and we to-day, who are distant enough to 
escape domination by Milton and even a little proud of being dominated by no one 
at all, are yet sensible of the fine hill air—of the austerity that exalted Milton as well 
as the unacknowledged sensuousness that enriched him. 

Traditions wax and fade and revive, irregularity itself solidifies, and although we 

evade paying a direct tribute to Milton and defy one tradition, we yet perceive that 
he has defied his own ; and in writing irregular rhymed or partly rhymed verse we 
are, willy-nilly, remembering Samson Agonistes and another tradition. To accept 
traditions idly, blindly, or dully is death ; to oppose them violently for opposition’s 
sake is wasteful. Professor Havens’s book is sadly abundant in examples of deadly 
acceptance, and do we not all remember instances, no less sad, of vain defiance ? . 
In the end Milton’s art reverts to a moral admonition ; the most quickening passages 
of all his work, early and late, are those in which he speaks of his own ardours, 
defeats and renewing invocation of a distant heavenly muse. His imagination itself 
was strengthened by what we should call now the morality of art, and so far as it 
exacts discipline and merciless patience, it is a morality which even the twentieth 
century may not unwisely consider. 

Turn now to Shakespeare : 

My impression is that he began as a fragile and effeminate youth, with auburn hair 
and grey eyes and a bright colour and an excited and over-confident way, superfluously 
friendly to all and obviously pleased with himself and eager to ape the behaviour of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Court, and that as the years went on he grew quiet and was subdued 
to the faded elegance of the Ely House Portrait, and that he ended wan and emaciated 
and quieter still, exhausted by his passionate dreams and in the silence of a man who 
remembers that he has spoken too much. I think that he was one of the men who live 
in this World as if they did not belong to it, friendly but not caring much for those 
they meet and indifferently liked in return, who seem to have something intangible 
and remote in their nature and to retain youthfulness as if they were exiles from some 
Country beyond the ravage of Time. 


_ This is Mr. Frank Mathew’s conclusion of his ingenious impressionistic study. It 
is a conclusion precisely and somewhat deliberately contrasted with that of Sir Sidney 
Lee. Shakespeare he sees as a decadent, identifying his impression mainly with the 
Droeshout Engraving, out of which the poet “ looked on the World pallidly without 
consolation.” Fame did not touch the hem of his garment, and “‘ if Shakespeare was 


honoured in his home when he died, it was in spite of the fact that he had been a __ 
writer of plays.” Mr. Mathew suggests that Shakespeare may only have asked for | 


forgetfulness when he took his weariness to the grave, and that the verses on that 
grave are but a prayer for oblivious kindness : 
Safe from the Wolf’s black jaw and the dull Ass’s hoof. 
He suggests that Shakespeare may have died a Catholic, though proof is wanting ; 
but the fancy hurries Mr. Mathew furiously into a page of speculations : 
If he was ever a Catholic, this would explain, for instance, what caused the marriage- 


bond of 1582 (if it is genuine and connected with him) and how he came in touch | 


-anything, and resolve to believe nothing. 
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with the young Earl of Southampton and why he was godfather to one of Ben Jonson’s 

children in Jonson’s Catholic days, and why he incurred blame for his silence when 

other poets lamented Queen Elizabeth. 

And why he writes musingly (in one of the Sonnets) of his body perchance becoming 
the coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, for only Catholic rebels, our author remarks, 
stood in danger of execution ; and why, again, he wrote three acts of Henry the Eighth 
from the Catholic standpoint, and why in The Tempest he wrote lines which, if they 
mean anything, must be a plea for prayers after death ; and other why’s as vapour- 
ously vain. Shakespeare, he thinks, was probably ailing in health, and this is made 
to account for his attitude in the plays ; for he wrote as one standing apart, a 
melancholy Jacques, no sportsman, afraid of the sea, bearing himself with an air 
of fallen gentility, an exile often alone. “If,” says our zealous speculator, ‘“‘ if he had 
no intimate friends this may have been partly due to the fact that his imagination 
provided him with greater companions. Jn that case his loss was our gain, and so 
was his ill-health, zf indeed he suffered from it, because it made him live in his 
dreams, and so was the ill-luck which condemned him to the trade of a mountebank.”’ 
By such if’s and may’s and counterpoised hypotheses, in many pages of his book, 
does Mr. Mathew sustain the baseless fabric of his vision ; and with equal success 
might he sustain anything else he liked. As slenderly insecure is his evidence on 
behalf of a theory that the Sonnets were quickly suppressed because a slanderous 
meaning had been given to them. He thinks Thorpe’s dedication—“ an obvious 
insult ” to the only begetter—is itself a token of the vicious insinuations which some 
detected in the Sonnets and which, for Southampton’s sake and his own, he was 
anxious to extinguish. A much better case for any of Mr. Mathew’s theories would be 
ruined by his reliance upon pure unrelated speculations, but the very poverty of details 
concerning Shakespeare’s life and works is made to confirm the most astonishing 
fancies. ‘‘ We can know Shakespeare because nobody ever drew himself in so many 
disguises. . . . He spent his life playing with fire, and no one could simulate so 
many passions without exciting his own: exhaustion may have made him weak- 
willed, and perhaps he had errors of his own to repent and sufferings of his own 
know nothing of this, and there is no obligation to defame him by guesses.” This 
to remember ; but we near the end of a book so prodigiously prolific in guesses 
is amusing. I must in fairness add that Mr. Mathew has studied the plays 
narrowly, haunted always, it seems, by the Droeshout portrait and subduing 
everything to that ; and he suggests that if we could but ascertain the right order 
of the plays we should discover the natural growth of Shakespeare. His own 
contributions to the task are numerous, but even where they seem plausible his 
extravagances elsewhere make for scepticism. Closing his book I can believe 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS (The New Shakespeare). Cambridge University 
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R. ABERCROMBIE’S essay may properly be considered under the heading 
of literary criticism rather than philosophy, because, in the first place, he 
himself is a distinguished man of letters with a philosophical bent, and not primarily 
a philosopher ; and in the second, his method in this essay is not strictly philosophical, 
and he avoids all discussion of previous theories of zsthetic. The essay is short—a 
hundred odd pages of large print, but very full of matter. The theory is Croce, with 
a difference. Pure esthetic experience is experience that does not look outside itself 
for its value ; Art is the expression of such experience, and will result in beauty, 
but does not necessarily originate in beautiful experience ; the specific beauty of art 
is the sense of just expression, hence no genuine artist troubles himself, while at 
work, by wondering whether he is creating beauty or not (a good point) ; the artistic 
medium, necessary for any communication, is symbolic ; the expression in technique 
of the unity of the artist’s inspiration is Form, and it is only by virtue of Form that 
Art can achieve its end. These are the main lines of the argument, though I know I 
am doing Mr. Abercrombie an injustice by stating them so baldly and crudely. 
The essay is a very well-reasoned, temperate thesis. Its brevity has necessarily 
made its author pass rather lightly over some very old, vexed questions—when, 
for example, he says, “ Once grasp what esthetic experience is, and the problem 
(of dramatic illusion) vanishes,’ and then proceeds to point out that when we are 
in the theatre we neither believe nor disbelieve in the staging, he appears to me to 
be disposing of the difficulty rather too hastily. Like most writers on zsthetics, 
unfortunately, he takes most of his examples from the comparatively simple art 
of painting, which appears to be the line of least resistance for such theorists. But 
his occasional direct references to literature (as, for example, his remark that ‘“‘ What 
we value in so-called philosophical poetry is not a version of this or that philosophy 
but an expression of what it feels like to be a philosopher of this or that kind ”’) are 
sufficiently valuable to make even those who care nothing for esthetics find it worth 
while studying this little volume. 
It was inevitable that someone would come forward to define the relations between 
literature and those mental elements that are the proud discoveries of the new 
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psychology. Professor Prescott, of Cornell University, has written a large volume, 
the work of many years, which attempts to bridge this gap. Like most of his 
colleagues, he has done his work very thoroughly ; he appears to have read every- 
thing on the subject, and showers quotations upon us; but, like them too, his 
quotations are more numerous than apt, and many of them might well have been 
ignored. The danger of such a volume is obvious : the psychologists will find it too 
literary, and the critics too psychological. Professor Prescott begins by fencing off 
the “ inspired,” “ higher,” or ‘‘ pure ” kind of poetry. This, he says, is “ the product 
of a mental operation quite different from that which produces mere verse or ordinary 
prose.” Such a division, of course, will not hold, and he himself modifies it later on. 
There are, then, two recognised modes of thought—the Associative and the Voluntary. 
The former is older, more primitive, and more universal; and it is the parent of 
dreams, visions, prophecy and poetry. The material of true poetry wells up from 
the Unconscious Mind, hence its almost universal appeal, for the Unconscious 
runs into the General Mind. The analogy of poetry with dreams (the Freudian 
conception, but with sensible reservations) is dealt with at length, and, I think, 
much too closely pressed. The theory that poetry, like dreams, affords imaginary 
satisfaction to the desires (a theory with which Professor Prescott makes great play) 
seems to me rather naive, and here again he is apt to take his quotations too literally. 
Then follow three chapters on the imagination, on the nature of poetic imagery, 
on the way objects become poetical, that are beyond question the most valuable 
part of the whole volume, and, indeed, a contribution of the highest importance 
to criticism. But owing to the immense difficulty of the subject, the book is curiously 
unequal, as may be imagined ; there is too little about the art of poetry for it to be 
an adequate description of the poet’s mind (though this is the meaning, I gather, 
of the title, and not the looser meaning) ; there are too many chapters, like that on 
the Formation of Imaginary Characters, below the general level of the argument ; 
there is more than a hint, at times, of the silly side of psychology, of that habit of 
assuming an air of great profundity and giving out commonplaces wrapped in 
impressive jargon. Yet, in spite of these obvious defects, I fancy that Professor 
Prescott has made the most notable contribution to the theoretical side of literary 
criticism that we have had for several years. He has succeeded in clearing ground 
that will ultimately yield rich harvests. 

From art to one of its kinds, poetry, and from poetry to one of its kinds, drama, 
these are easy steps. Thus passing, we arrive at yet another scholastic author, Pro- 
fessor Schucking, of the University of Breslau, whose new book, we are told, “ is 
an event in the history of Shakespearean criticism.’’ We are also told, on the cover, 
that Professor Routh has called this new work the first manifesto of the new move- 
ment. After this, one is, perhaps, a little astonished to find that it is, on the whole, 
a very sensible piece of Shakespearean criticism. The so-called new movement 
appears to be an attempt to base all Shakespearean criticism on the impressions 
the poet intended to convey to contemporary audiences. It seems a round-about 
business : I have not to have any impression of Hamlet until I have succeeded, by 
way of agonies of research, in discovering what Shakespeare meant it to convey 
to someone or other at the Globe Theatre, over three hundred years ago. Professor 
Schucking declares very early: ‘“‘ The question arises whether it is not possible 
to stem, to a certain extent, this subjective current in the contemplation of Shake- 
speare. This is certainly feasible as soon as we have abandoned an obviously false 
point of view, such as appears in the effort, peculiar to the exegesis of Shakespeare 
since the Romantic movement, to make his art as palatable as may be by reading 
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into it as much modern thought and feeling as possible. In this way the interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare has strayed into hopelessly wrong paths ; for the point is not 
to find the most beautiful—z.e., the most modern—interpretation, but the one 
which is most probably true.”’ There is no such antithesis in a work of art : the most 
beautiful interpretation is the truest. The mistake arises, of course, from the very 
loose term “‘ interpretation,” which may mean anything. But one has only to catch 
a shuddering glimpse of the host of foreign, mostly German, commentators and 
interpreters that Professor Schucking has had to read and digest to have some 
sympathy with his point of view. He is better, however, in his practice than in his 
theory. His examination of the characters goes through six stages : first, the direct 
self-explanation of character, in which he examines the statements of leading persons 
about themselves ; second, the reflection of the characters in the minds of other 
persons (a very profitable method of investigation) ; then the expression of character 
throughout a play, a chapter that is ruined by the author’s curiously narrow and 
static notion of character, which makes him accuse Shakespeare of bad character- 
drawing and a confused purpose if he finds that some little formula he has invented 
for a character will do for that character in the first act but not in the fifth. The 
other three chapters deal with Character and Action ; Motives for Action, and the 
Question of Symbolical Characters, in which last he disposes of the various symbolical 
interpretations of The Tempest very neatly. Indeed, he can be very acute, and 
avoids some mistakes ‘that better critics have fallen into—when, for example, in 
opposition to Bradley, Kuno Fischer and others, he says : “‘ Only what has been 
present in the poet’s consciousness can be adduced for the purpose of explaining 
artistic creations. In the case of an imagined figure, we cannot speak of its past 
unless the poet does so. To attempt its reconstruction from the given facts is 
ridiculous. As well might we look under the frame of a picture for a continuation 
of the scene represented on the canvas !’’—then I, for one, can only tender him my 
thanks. But much of his character analysis is weakened not by his ignorance of 
Shakespeare, which does not exist, but by his ignorance of ordinary human nature, 
by his plain lack, at times, of imagination. He has, however, found a sensible method 
of investigation, which might be imitated with happy results. 

Professor Routh should turn his attention to Miss Winstanley, who really does 
give us “‘ the first (or perhaps second, in this instance) manifesto of the new move- 
ment ”’ in the long and provocative introduction to her volume on Macbeth and 
Lear. She applies to these plays the same method that she did to Hamlet, and that 
she promises to do to all the others, not excluding, for all I know to the contrary, 
the historical plays themselves, which might very well be found to be really based 
on French or Scotch history and allegorised like the rest. I wish space allowed me 
to examine those erudite and ingenious chapters in which she attempts to prove 
that much of Macbeth and Lear is based on The Gunpowder Plot, the Darnley 
Murder, and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, but it does not because there is 
matter even better worth an examination in her introduction. She opens with a 
terrifying flourish about critics whose idea of time is Cartesian and are, therefore, 
wrong, and “ those of us who have studied Bergson ’’ and think of space-time and are 
therefore right. This is nothing more than a prelude to a plea for the strictly historical 
method in criticism, which alone does not attempt “‘ to dissociate a poet from time 
and space and consider him simply as he is, the abstract.’’ What, then, did Shakespeare 
mean to his contemporaries ? Well, they had a passion for politics, and the stage 
was their newspaper and platform ; but as the stage was rigorously censored, the 
dramatists had to disguise their politics or history ; moreover, being near to the 
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Middle Ages, they were notoriously fond of symbolism, so their dramas are for the 
most part nothing but political affairs symbolically treated. The usual method of 
criticising Shakespeare (e.g., Coleridge’s or Bradley’s) is almost useless, because it 
is a “ psychological one” and ‘“‘ the psychology of the nineteenth century must 
differ from that of the sixteenth.” That is a fair statement of Miss Winstanley’s 
argument, and it seems to me the historical method gone mad. She is so fascinated 
by it that she actually argues somewhere that because she has discovered Spenser 
doing something in a certain way, it is obvious that Shakespeare, his contemporary, 
must have done it in the same way—a truly astonishing argument. In another place 
she points out that the few historians of the time had a distinct tendency to con- 
centrate on a few figures—in short, to make a drama of their history, and does not 
seem to see that this proves that the Elizabethans had not a passion for history but 
a passion for something Miss Winstanley appears to despise—namely, drama, tales, 
marvels, humours, passions, moving incidents, poetry. I say “ despise’ because 
she seems to think that if we do not believe that Macbeth and Lear are Scotch 
history or French politics dressed up, we ought to be ashamed of our interest in 
them. Her attack upon “ psychological ” criticism does not go very far, because 
there seems to be some confusion in the way she uses the term “‘ psychology.” It 
is only psychology as a study, a science—if you will—that is so different now from 
what it once was. But theories of the mind have little to do with poets and 
dramatists, so she must mean either the mind itself, human nature, or that half- 
intuitive knowledge of, or imaginative sympathy with, all kinds of men that is com- 
mon to all the great creative artists and is the particular glory of Shakespeare. Now, 
it is clear that the lapse of three centuries has not radically changed either of these 
things (if it had, we should be practically cut off from the literature of the past), so 
I, for one, am at a loss to see the force of the argument. Miss Winstanley is as far 
wrong in her theorising as it is possible for one so bold, acute, and learned to be ; 
but that does not mean, of course, that she should be forbidden to prosecute this 
original line of research of hers, which I have no doubt will have some very valuable 
results. It is a pity, by the way, that the publishers of this stimulating volume should 
have seen fit to put it at such a high figure : fifteen shillings for a book of 282 pages 
without illustrations seems excessive. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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HE unprofessional diplomatist of the United States has more than justified 

himself in this country. If he never had—if we had not Adams, Lowell, Hay 
and Henry White in our memories—Walter Hines Page alone would have done it. 
I can speak of him from an unforgettable experience as one of the kindliest and most 
delightful of men. Of mixed English and French parentage, native of North Carolina, 
a State of pure English tradition, himself a scholar and a gentleman, he came here 
in 1913, and for the dreadful years in store prepared himself by steady observation, 
frank address and lively receptiveness to prove one of the most valuable friends we 
were to have. It would not be easy to exaggerate the services done us by Walter 
Page. He saw in 1914 what his countrymen could not see until 1917, and it was 
not his fault that they did not see it when he did. The war, as we understood it and 
were affected by it, cannot be recorded without Page’s testimony, contained in his 
letters to his Government, and to be found in the second volume of Mr. Hendrick’s 
fine book. But they are the affair of the historian, not mine. I am more concerned 
with Page—good friend from first to last—as our generous and discerning critic : 
for critic he was, and could not have failed of being. Few things escaped him in 
the particular field open, and I don’t find that he was ever wrongly impressed. 
He registered his judgments in a series of the best letters of our time. 

He brought his credentials to London in May, 1913, the last year of the old régime. 
He saw, of course, the best we had to show him in our high political world, watched 
it narrowly, but with friendly eyes, relished its quality, absorbed its humours, and 
reported it to his friends at home with sharp and homely wit : 

““You know,” he wrote, ‘‘ there’s been much discussion of the decadence of the 
English people. I don’t believe a word of it. They have an awful slum, I hear, : 
and they have an idle class. Worse . . . they have a very large servant-class, 
and a large class that depends on the nobility and the rich. But they have always had 
allthese. . . . I don’t see or find any reason to believe in the theory of decadence. 
The world never saw a finer lot of men than the best of their ruling class. Bee 


Later on he was to have reason to praise the tenacity and cheerful courage of our 
working peop'e ; but at first blush it was the good manners, ease, affability, and 
comfortable magnificence of our grandees which impressed him so much. He thought, 
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and rightly, that they had “ the high art of living.” They had been learning it for 
five hundred years. But—‘ Yes, they are dull, in a way—not dull so much as steady ; 
and yet they have more solid sense than most people.” Then enters the critic : 

“The genuineness of the courtesy, the real kindness and the hospitality of the 
English are beyond praise and without limit. In this they show a strange contradiction 
to their dickering habits in trade and their ‘ unctuous rectitude ’ in stealing continents. 
I know a place in the world now where they are steadily moving their boundary line 
into other people’s territory. I guess they really believe that the earth belongs to them,” 


I don’t know that they themselves believed it so much as other peoples believed it 
of them. Rather it was that they took it for granted. Page could not do that, but he 
excused it. A few weeks later he was writing to the President, ‘‘ You and I can never 
be thankful enough that our ancestors came of this stock.” There could be no doubt, 
at least, of Page’s, since we find him announcing calmly his conviction that the 
earth, on the other hand, really does belong to the United States. 


“The future of the world belongs to us. A man needs to live here, with two economic 
eyes in his head, a very little time to become sure of this. Everybody will see it presently. 
These English are spending their capital, and it is their capital that continues to give 
them their vast power. Now what are we going to do with the leadership of the world _ 
presently when it clearly falls into our hands ? And how can we use the English for 
the highest uses of democracy ? ” 

A little later he writes to his friend David Houston even more explicitly : 

“The English and the whole English world are ours, if we have the courtesy to 
take them—fleet and trade and all ; and we go on pretending we are afraid of ‘ entangling 
alliances!’ . . . We’re in the game. There’s no use in letting a few wild Irish or 
cocky Germans scare us. We need courtesy and frankness, and the destinies of the 
world will be in our hands,” 


Perfectly sound utterances, I have no doubt; but remarkable for 1913. Who, in 
that year, except Page, had the vision so clearly which most of us have now ? 
Certainly Mr. Wilson had not. 

I could fill my space with extracts from a book whose interest quickens and 
deepens as the times became more tense. How tense they did become before President 
Wilson determined on action can hardly be realised without Page’s letters. Assuredly 
the most of us never knew how critical our relations with America became as we 
tightened the blockade. Nothing but Page’s tact and Sir Edward Grey’s candour 
saved us more than once from open rupture. Saved we were, at a price. The 
relations of the President and the Ambassador were never the same again. Even 
after the momentous decision to arm, Page was held at arm’s length by the White 
House. But all that will be found in Mr. Hendrick’s book, which I recommend with 


~ a confidence gained from the pleasure I have had in it. Page’s letters will be studied 


as historical sources, but will be read thereafter for their charm. They are as racy, 
as shrewd, as generous and as honest as anything we have had from his country 
since Lowell’s time. 

Sir Rennell Rodd, who went through the diplomatic mill, as our way is, did not 
on that account lose his independent judgment. His reminiscences are pleasantly 
written, packed with good stories, most of which strike me as new. He takes us back 
to an earlier Germany than that which we have confronted of late, a Germany, by 
the way, which Page visited in his youth. Sir Rennell Rodd was in Berlin through 
the tragic days of the Emperor Frederick, and became involved in the clamour 
and Chauvinistic orgies which desecrated his death-bed. I imagine that he saw rather 
more of the Empress than he cared about. Chivalry on her account earned him the 
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dislike of her son. Yet he judges that windy personage with coolness as well as insight. 
I believe his criticism of Wilhelm II and his share in bringing war about to be 
perfectly just. It is, of course, retrospective. Sir Rennell left Berlin too early in the 
day to have been able to observe the Kaiser for himself. He has no stories to give 
us about him so good as this one about his country : 

“A friend of mine,” he says, “‘ once found himself travelling in the same com- 
partment with a young German professor, who was very communicative and in 
boisterously high spirits. He explained that he was embarking on a journey to which 
he had for a long time been looking forward, and he added, ‘ The fact is I have just 
been married and am on my honeymoon.’ ‘ On your honeymoon ?’ said my friend, 
looking at him interrogatively ; ‘ But where then is—’ ‘ Ach!’ replied the professor, 
‘ My wife ? She is not with me. Fiir zwet hat das Geld nicht ausgereicht !”” 


Much of Germany is in that little story. 


Reviewing involves strange fates for books. In shelf-fellowship with Page’s 
biography stands the autobiography of a countryman of his, a Southerner like him- 
self, with an English name. Mr. Al. Jennings—whether Algernon, Albert or Alfred, 
I do not learn—author of Through the Shadows with O. Henry, was born in a 
snowdrift in 1863. That is one of the few dates in his book, so one must make the 
most of it. I don’t know how old he was when his mother murdered, or knocked 
flat, his father with a frying-pan, and ran away, leaving the writer behind her—but 
he was a child. So far as I can make out he was little more when he commenced 
assassin on his own account by shooting one Pedro, a cowboy, through the head. 
Soon after that—calling himself still “a kid ”— 

** ] sauntered up to the bar and took a drink, ordered another and then a third. It 
was the first time in my life I had ever had more than just one at a throw. It fired me 
in an instant.” He must have been a mere child. ‘‘ Just to let them know I was there 
I shot three bottles off the back bar. The old looking-glass came down with a crash, 
and I went plumb wild and started to pump the place full of lead. The Mexicans 
got scared and made for the back door. One of the cow-punchers caught his billiard 
cue across the door, and the whole crowd was banked up there. I was reeling by this 
time and went to busting a few 45’s at their feet.” 


After that youthful frolic he became more serious, and went into the highway- 
robbery business with an old-established firm. He held up several express trains 
with very promising result ; then, unfortunately, the investment of somebody else’s 
money in a ranch necessitated an abrupt retirement to South America. It was in 
some small port in some small republic that he became acquainted with O. Henry, 
on whose account Mr. Jennings added another murder to his score, that of a guileless 
Spanish gentleman, whom Henry had been pleased to insult at a ball. He was finally 
lagged and sent into penal servitude, on his own showing a very dangerous wild 
beast indeed. Barbarous, brutal, demoralised and degrading as the life there was, 
it did nevertheless turn Mr. Jennings into a human being. He found his former 
acquaintance, O. Henry, there, undergoing a similar transformation, and struck up 
a friendship which lasted out his term, and was renewed when the pair of them 
had been released. Mr. Jennings “ presents ” his illustrious friend as a kind of Henry 
James, a massive figure of elaborate conversation and much heavy pleasantry. I 
don’t find the portrait very convincing. O. Henry, I suspect, was not everybody’s 
man ; and IJ can hardly suppose that Mr. Jennings was either. A queer, crude book : 
sob-stuff alternating with naked savagery. I should think the moving-picture rights 
in it of considerable value. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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N Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes Mr. and Mrs. Webb have added 

another masterpiece to their English Local Government series. The four 
authorities which form the subject of the greater part of the book have never 
previously been made the subject of historical research, and the specialist in local 
government owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Webb for the patience and 
skill with which they have worked on their difficult material, and for the lucid 
analysis of the origins and functions and constitutions of the Courts of Sewers, the 
Incorporated Guardians of the Poor, the Turnpike Trusts and the Improvement 
Commissioners. And the non-specialist will find that he is not reading a dry-as-dust 
textbook, but a vivid story of the England of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries—the story of Juries of the marshes and pikemen, of ‘‘ drowned ” fens and 
filthy towns, of highway robberies and fights in Vestries and the demoralisation of 
~ paupers in the Houses of Industry. The ad hoc bodies set up for “‘ special purposes ” 
were not the sudden creation of a reforming Parliament. On the contrary, Parliament, 
after the Revolution of 1688 which ended the Stuart tyranny, deliberately dis- 
interested itself in local affairs. There was in the eighteenth century no real system 
of local government. The Justices ruled—or misruled—the countryside in their own 
way, as the Municipal Corporations did the towns, and the new authorities were 
established gradually and casually, so to speak, for this or that area by means of a 
Local Act on the demand of its inhabitants. By the end of the period (1835) there 
were some 1800 of these statutory authorities. They had laid the foundations of 
some of the most important tasks of our modern local government bodies—public 
health, road maintenance, police, the relief of the poor. They had also done things 
that they ought not to have done and left undone things that they ought to have 
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done, and they had come, with a few exceptions, to stink in the public nostrils. 
Many of them were what a contemporary critic called the Select Vestries—“ select 
companies of rogues ” ; most of them were extravagant and incompetent. 

The final chapters are an admirable summary of the development not merely of 
the Statutory Authorities, but of Parish and County and Borough government 
between the Revolution and the Municipal Corporations Act. Local administration 
was everywhere based on local custom and common law ; it implied obligatory 
service, vocational organisation, the freehold tenure of profitable office, the filling of 
vacancies by co-option. The inherent rottenness of this chaotic and corrupt 
oligarchy, coupled with the changes wrought by the Industrial Revolution and new 
conceptions of political and personal liberty, at length destroyed the ancien régime. 
The reforms of 1832-1836 fell far short of giving us a satisfactory system of local 
government, but they made a beginning on better principles—“ basing the new 
bodies on election by a ratepayers’ or consumers’ democracy, in which those who 
enjoyed the benefit of the public services, and paid for them by local taxation, were 
themselves assumed to exercise all authority through their elected representatives, 
who ordered and directed the work of contractors or paid servants.” 

Mr. Norman Angell’s little book is a very able discussion of a profoundly 
important problem. The Press is clearly one of the most powerful instruments in 
the modern State, and, equally clearly, its exercise of its power is full of mischief. 
The popular newspaper of to-day can, and does, poison the public mind with lies ; 
it can, and does, debase the public mind with twaddle. The fault does not lie merely, 
as some naive souls appear to think, in the dominance of the advertiser with his 
“‘ all-deafening blast of Puffery,” nor in the naughtiness of “ capitalist proprietors.” 
Socialists have proved that they, too, know how to employ the device of “ selection 
and emphasis of news.” Nor is the solution of the problem, as Mr. Angell shows, 
to be found in such simple schemes as a State monopoly or “ ‘Truthful Press Acts ” 
or the signing of all articles. The most hopeful line of reform is to make journalism 
“a chartered profession like those of Law and Medicine, demanding certain quali- 
fications and adherence to a certain code of professional conduct ”—and then, 
perhaps, to set up one or more journals as a State Press, not, of course managed 
by the Government, but by a “‘ journalistic judiciary,” pledged to the impartial 
presentation of the news. If the journalist is allowed to save his own soul, he may 
save the public’s. Mr. Angell offers some wise advice to the Labour movement on 
the question of how to establish a decent Press of its own. But he is not very opti- 
mistic. The Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies, as he observes truly enough, 
have yet to learn how to combine democracy and efficiency. 

International Relations must be reckoned among Lord Bryce’s opera minora. It 
has the normal advantages and disadvantages of the popular—or semi-popular— 
lecture, and it has also the particular advantages and disadvantages of the extreme 
cautiousness of statement developed by Lord Bryce in his old age. The chapter that 
is likely to be of most interest to the English reader is one which deals with the vexed 
question of “secret diplomacy.’’ There is a great deal of rubbish talked about 
“secret diplomacy,’ however dirty the business may seem ; and the notion that all 
our international troubles are conceived and born in the closets of Embassies and 
Foreign Offices is as absurd as the other notion that all will be well when honest 
democrats megaphone their negotiations from the housetops. We shall not get rid 
either of secrecy or of diplomats. But what we can and ought to do, is to keep both 
within the narrowest possible limits, to exercise the maximum of Parliamentary 
control, to take the public judgment on all broad and important issues. We certainly 
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ought to have—what Lord Bryce rather faintly approves—a Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the legislature. For the rest, we must look to a better Press and to a more 
active attention to international affairs on the part of the nation at large. Here, again, 
democracy is on its trial. 

The first women Factory Inspectors were appointed in 1893 after some twenty 
years of agitation. The situation of tens of thousands of the women and girls in 
industry at that time was a grave scandal. Starvation wages and long hours, fines 
and truck, insanitary conditions, dangerous processes, unfenced machinery, the 
cruelty or callousness of employers and foremen—all these took their toll of happi- 
ness and health and life. No one will pretend that the women workers of to-day are 
in paradise ; but no one can deny that a vast improvement has been made. And for 
that improvement much gratitude is owed to the Lady Inspectors—how much may 
be seen from Dame Adelaide Anderson’s interesting book. It depicts the surprise 
which these female portents created in industry and in the Courts, their tussles 
with stupid employers and clever barristers, how they steadily made good by their 
courage and ability. Dame Adelaide Anderson is modest about her own share in 
the work. She was at the head of it from 1897 to 1921, and her sympathy and enthu- 
siasm and administrative capacity were not the least important factors in its success. 
In the course of her reign the number of Women Inspectors grew from five in 1897° 
to twenty-one in 1914, with temporary additions during the War which brought 
the number up to thirty. The scheme of reorganisation adopted by the Home Office 
in 1921 provides for forty-two women and 195 men Inspectors—not, however, 
carrying out their duties as separate branches, but more or less completely fused 
for all duties and responsibilities. Dame Adelaide Anderson recognises that there 
may be advantages in this ; but she sees its weak points also. The proportion of 
women to men Inspectors, if all are to be lumped together, may well be too small, 
and it is by no means clear that fusion “‘ can serve the many distinct needs of men 
and women in factories and workshops better than some degree of specialisation and 
co-ordination.” It is a pity that we cannot know more of the views of the workers 
themselves on this point. 

Mrs. Gretton’s collection of rural essays is written with great spirit and knowledge. 
There are lively chapters on the history of the English countryside in the last 
century, and a sympathetic account of its troubles to-day. Mrs. Gretton rightly 
emphasises the deplorable effects of the abolition of the Wages Boards. But is she 
quite right in exhibiting as the chief villain of the piece the small farmer—the new 
type of reactionary produced by the War? He is, no doubt, a danger ; but surely a 
far more serious one is the organised groups of middlemen who batten alike on the 
labourer, the farmer and the consumer. Mrs. Gretton seems to recognise this at 
the end of her book, when she suggests that the remedy for our present rural 
distresses ‘‘ may be coming, in truly quiet English fashion, in a movement towards 
farming co-operatively with their labourers from the young landlords themselves.” 
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CHINESE FURNITURE. With an Introduction by HERBERT CESCINSKY. Benn. 
Brothers. 50s. 


THE EARLY CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA. By A. L. HETHERINGTON. 
Benn Brothers. 63s. 


OLD ENGLISH WALNUT AND LACQUER FURNITURE. By R. W. 
Symonps. Herbert Jenkins. 25s. 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS INOUR HOMES. By G.M. Vatiois. ‘T. Werner 


Laurie. 18s. 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN. By WitiaM King. Benn Brothers. 735. 6d. 


T is only within recent years,” writes Mr. Cescinsky, “‘ that any exact knowledge 
| f= been acquired on the subject of the domestic arts of China, and it is still 
woefully incomplete.” 

“‘ Our knowledge,” says Mr. R. L. Hobson, keeper of the Department of Ceramics 
and Ethnography, British Museum, in an Introduction to Mr. Hetherington’s book, 
“our knowledge . . . has not been able to keep pace with the accumulation of 
material which has come from China to meet an ever-increasing demand.” 

These opening observations by a commercial expert and a professional expert, 
respectively, assure us at the outset how widely beautiful objects from the East are 
collected without being fully understood. This is true also of the simpler matter 
with which Mr. Symonds deals. (I exclude for the moment his notes upon lacquer, 
for that is an “‘ advanced ” subject). Almost anyone can acquire a good working know- 
ledge of old English furniture in a long course of careful collecting : and Mr. Symonds’ 
two books (the former of which was reviewed here last year) will materially help 
him. But in the whole vast body of Oriental art and craft there are but a few generalisa- 
tions which the ordinary collector should dare to make ; whilst a very few particular 
subjects are the special province of pundits. 

Chinese Furniture consists of fifty-four very fine illustrations in collotype and ten 
in half-tone. These are a series of examples taken from collections in France. There 
is only the briefest descriptive letterpress, and hardly any dates are given at all. 
Mr. Cescinsky tells us that it is extremely difficult to put a date on Chinese furniture, 
for the reason that Chinese cabinet-makers are strongly conservative in regard to 
design, whilst their decorative motives are highly conventionalised. Moreover, 
they often forged the marks from previous dynasties. For the intricacies of form 
they cared very little : a square box or chest, a simple table—anything that gave a 
large flat surface for their marvellous decorations. After describing the lac (the gum 
from a variety of sumach) used by Orientals, Mr. Cescinsky points out that European 
lacquer work is inferior to the Oriental, if for no other reason, because it is laid in a 
cold, damp climate. In China the lac dries quickly in the best possible atmospheric 
conditions. In dwelling upon the infinite patience of the Eastern craftsmen (who 
can afford to be slow because living is so cheap), he makes an interesting point by 
showing the reader how the best period of English carved woodwork—as at 
Winchester and Chester—corresponded with remarkably low cost of food, when, 
indeed, a man’s hire often included his daily bread. 

Mr. Hetherington’s beautiful book is indeed worthy of its subject. Apart from its 
matter, the paper, the type, the binding, and, above all, the illustrations are exquisite. 
The twelve plates in colour are amongst the very best things that have been done 
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in this kind. The examples reproduced are from various collections, notably that 
of Mr. George Eumorfopoulos. 

What, in ordinary language, we loosely call “‘ china ” has been imported from the 
East since the sixteenth century ; though it wasn’t until the reign of Queen Anne that 
Chinese porcelain was largely seen in this country. Later, we find Dr. Johnson writing 
anonymously to The Idler, as a husband complaining that his wife fills every cupboard 
and corner with fresh acquisitions of ‘“ blue and white.” Then in the ’seventies of 
last century, when good taste became fashionable once more, Nankin ware was 
more ardently sought after than ever, as we see in the caricature of Whistler and 
Carlyle in Mr. Beerbohm’s Rossetti and his Circle. The average collector has, for 
many years, contented himself with the humbler and later varieties of Chinese 
porcelain, mixing it—often disastrously enough—with Viennese forgeries (which 
before the War, were extremely common) and with wares from our own factories of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The trouble with antique collecting 
of any kind is, however, that as you grow more proficient your taste automatically 
improves, until only the rarest and the finest examples satisfy you. Hitherto very 
little attention has been paid to early Chinese Ceramics. This industry in Cathay 
has an unbroken tradition of nearly three thousand years. ‘‘ There must have been 
hundreds of factories at work in the prosperous periods, and out of these we have’ 
practical knowledge of about a dozen only.”’ The chapters of this book are arranged 
according to dynasties, whilst the author’s notes upon marks and inscriptions deserve 
the closest study. He has given, too, an exhaustive glossary of Chinese terms, with the 
native script plainly reproduced alongside. 

Mr. Symonds’ book is an elaboration in regard to walnut-wood, marquetry, and 
lacquer-work of his method more generally employed in his former work, The 
Present State of Old English Furniture. That method is wholly admirable, practical, 
and concise. The author, assuming not too great a familiarity with the subject on 
the reader’s part, describes good examples, with their quality and workmanship, and 
then proceeds to expose the methods of forgers in a manner far more exhaustive than 
has ever been attempted before. The modern taste for and delight in old furniture 
has produced a demand which three times the existing amount of genuine old 
furniture could scarcely satisfy. Hence the vast increase in forgeries, which— 
Mr. Symonds assures us for our comfort—are almost invariably detectable for the 
simple and sufficient reason that, whilst human ingenuity is quite capable of making 
better forgeries, the time and labour involved would render them commercially 
unprofitable. I am indeed amazed to find that this author still remains unmurdered 
by the Incorporated Society of Fakers of Antiquities. If every collector were to follow 
his advice and pay strict heed to his warnings the makers of spurious goods would 


- speedily be driven out of business. Every collector has, therefore, to play the detective 


—with this advantage over the usual detective, that he knows exactly what he has to 
look for. And in nine cases out of ten he will not have to find, in order to convince 
himself, more than two or three obvious blemishes. 

To take an instance : 

On a piece with its original drop-handles it will be seen that where the end of the 
handle touches the drawer-front there is a semi-circular mark. The imitation of this 
on the spurious piece, although it will not be forgotten by the imitator, will not have 
the same convincing appearance, as he will not trouble to spend the necessary time in 
perfecting these slight and subtle signs of wear. 


Mr. Symonds makes a simple but valuable distinction between the skilled faker 
and the commercial faker. The former seeks to entrap the connoisseur and tries to sell 
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him an imitation of a rare piece at its full market value. He knows how much the 
connoisseur knows fairly well, and acts accordingly. The commercial faker, on the 
other hand, floods the market with all sorts of preposterous goods which are just 
cleverly enough put together to deceive the average buyer. For these he does not 
charge what would be the full market price for genuine specimens ; but he makes, 
nevertheless, an extortionate profit. 

No furniture-collector can afford to face the saleroom without an intimate 
familiarity with Mr. Symonds’ book. The illustrations are copious and well repro- 
duced. There are, too, some diagrams illustrating fine points of cabinet-making, 
which is an indispensable side-study of this subject. Mr. Symonds is right, no doubt, 
to give examples only of the finest craftsmanship and unmistakeable authenticity, 
but we do miss somewhat in these books by real connoisseurs the side-splitting 
forgeries which, in all innocence, were frequently used to illustrate earlier books on 
old furniture. One needs the relief of a little gentle humour. 

Mr. G. M. Vallois, whose book first appeared ten years ago and is now reissued, 
also knows something about forgeries, though his book is directed to the instruction 
of the humble individual who likes to buy, or who has, perhaps, inherited certain 
articles of wood, of porcelain, of pottery, pewter, or silver plate about which he knows 
nothing at all. This author writes in an affable and somewhat condescending style 
which I find unsuitable to the subject. I am ready to learn all that he can tell me, 
but I don’t want to do so, sitting on the floor, as though listening to an aunt telling 
fairy stories. 

Mr. King’s is the first volume solely directed to the study of “ Old Chelsea,’ 
and it is appropriate that the work should have been undertaken by an official of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Historically, nothing so thorough has been attempted 
before. So far as Europe was concerned, the secret of making porcelain was not 
discovered until 1709, when Bottger, a young German alchemist, was imprisoned 
in a tower until such time as he had learned to make gold. Instead, he found the means 
of manufacturing a material which no doubt many connoisseurs to-day prefer to gold. 
The first European factory was thereupon founded at Meissen. The influence of the 
types made there was not felt in the early days at Chelsea (where the celebrated 
factory was started about 1745), though it was apparent later. Mr. King points out 
that, to modern collectors, who think little of Japanese porcelain, the realisation 
of Japanese rather than Chinese derivation in the Chelsea designs must come with 
something of a shock. 

The author has been fortunate enough to secure a unique sale catalogue of 1755, 
which is printed in its entirety. This beautifully produced book has 171 illustrations, 


seven of which are delightfully printed in colour, and there are excellent 
bibliographies. 
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